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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 





Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 














a career in Shell often ask, ““Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 


engineers, economists and arts men: they all 





want to know where they are going to get to. 


We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 














cannot always know for certain; partly because 























things move very fast these days, partly because 

















people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
Jine like a Castle. Or he may move like a 


Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 





























the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 



































move from the operational to the commercial 



































square; the geologist or physicist from 





























: exploration to production; the arts man from 
































marketing to the personnel, department itself... 

















and all towards top management. 




















And a pawn can always become a Queen. 























As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 














petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 























a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


IN A WHITE PAPER on the state of affairs in 
Nyasaland, the Governor gave a lot more details 
about the alleged massacre plot, Where he had 
got them from he didn’t let on, In Rhodesia, Mr, 
Clutton-Brock was let out. In Tibet revolution 
was let loose. In the Harrow and Belfast by- 
elections the Tories were let in. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER on Nyasaland 
quoted a reference to violence in the proceedings 
of the Accra conference of African nationalists, 
and by failing to mention that this was inserted for 
Algeria’s sake, suggested that it pledged support 
to that well-known Presbyterian partisan, the 
bloodthirsty Dr. Banda. No reference was made to 
the goings-on at Blantyre. Disclosure of sources, 
the Governor wrote, ‘would not be in the public 
interest,’ but ‘subsequent information’ was ‘of 
comparable reliability. No doubt. In Southern 
Rhodesia, public opinion, abroad and at home, 
constrained Sir Edgar Whitehead to withdraw the 
Preventive Detention Bill and to announce the 
release of Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock and fifty 
African detainees. Others are still imprisoned, and 
untried, and there is to be another Bill. Mean- 
while Mr. Lennox-Boyd has announced the 
creation of a commission of inquiry into recent 
events in Nyasaland headed by Mr. Justice Devlin. 


* 


IN A FAMILIAR-SOUNDING PHRASE, Mr. Macmillan 
described his meetings with President Eisenhower 
as ‘the best conference we have ever had.’ He was 
so taken with the idea of a summit meeting that 
he not only talked the White House into it, but 
has now adopted Senator Fulbright’s idea of hav- 
ing one every six months. Meeting the Com- 
munists made less appeal to the Tibetans, who 
revolted against their Chinese occupiers; the 
Dalai Lama was reported safe. Mr, Suslov, the 
third most powerful man in the Soviet Union, 
visited Manchester, the third most populous 
English provincial city: it rained. 


* 


FOUR RIDERS FINISHED the Grand National course 
out of thirty-four starters; the race was described 
by the League Against Cruel Sports as ‘a disgust- 
ing, bloody circus,’ and by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as no dif- 
ferent from any other Grand National. The 
British Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Horses decided to ask the Home Secretary to ban 
the race, and Mrs. Topham, chairman of the 
lessors of the course, was sorry for the Home 
Secretary being pestered by people who didn’t 
know what they were talking about: casualties 
had been high because the going had been good. 


* 


TALKS between the ETU and the employers over 
the strike at the Morris Commercial factory at 
Birmingham broke down after the president of 
the union spoke to the non-union man whose 
employment had led to the strike and came to 
the conclusion that ‘he is anti-social.’ Half a 
million signatures were on the petition to the 
House of Commons to perpetuate the copyright 
of Gilbert's share in the Savoy operas. The 
Minister of Transport prophesied that road con- 
gestion at Easter would be ‘the worst in our 
history,’ and Siamese twins were separated. 


* 


TRAPPED UNDERGROUND for forty-six hours in a 
crevice in the Peak District, an Oxford University 
Potholer, Neil Moss, died on Tuesday morning. 








The Spectator 


BELIEF 


OLY WEEK commemorates a series of histori- 
He events. Considered simply as such, and 
apart from the theological interpretations which 
have been put upon them, there is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable about them, and no special 
reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
the various accounts of these happenings which 
have been handed down. An ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment finds itself challenged by a prophet or 
agitator claiming a divine commission; a colonial 
governor finds himself faced with the prospect of 
civil disorder in the territory entrusted to him, and 
is under the necessity of striking a balance between 
non-interference in a local quarrel between its 
inhabitants and the abandonment of the imperial 
duty of keeping the peace. Political calculations 
and personal motives conspire in a familiar 
fashion to bring about a familiar result, the con- 
viction and execution of the man whose existence 
was the source of disturbance. 


The story achieves historical importance only in 
the light of the claim that, two days after his 
execution, Jesus rose physically from the dead and 
manifested Himself visibly and tangibly to His 
disciples. Even this claim would not in itself com- 
mand much attention from the historian but for 
the fact that it later became so widely believed. 
The mere fact that this claim was made and sup- 
ported by the testimony of interested parties would 
not persuade a scientific historian of its validity. 
He would not be convinced of this, either, by the 
argument which Christian apologetic has often 
employed that the credence which the resurrection 
gained in subsequent centuries provided an ex 
post facto proof of its occurrence. 


In short, Christianity claims to be a religion 
founded on historical fact, but the historical facts 
on which it is “ounded are not susceptible to 
proof by the normal methods of historical 
inquiry. This dilemma has dogged Christian 
apologetics throughout the ages, and it is probably 
true to say that it still represents the main difficulty 
which Christians have to encounter in making 
converts to their beliefs. 


It was once fashionable to try and solve this 
dilemma by denying the importance to Christi- 
anity of the assertion that Christ had in fact risen 
from the dead. The Resurrection could easily be 
represented as a parable intended to symbolise the 
‘new life’ which religious faith is supposed to 
bestow, or at most a metaphoric affirmation of the 
certainty of some form of posthumous existence 
for the faithful. This device fails, however, since 
it is obvious that, whatever later generations may 
think, the disciples themselves not merely believed 
in the bodily Resurrection but firmly held that it 
was the basis of their faith, in the sense that their 
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professions would become foolishly fraudulent if 
it were shown not to have happened. 

Another solution has sometimes been sought by 
insisting that the purely historical evidence for the 
Resurrection is in itself adequate, if only the 
principles of historical inquiry are correctly under- 
stood. Certainly, the evidence is much more 
impressive than many suppose, and it is also true 
that the evidence for many undoubted historical 
events is much less impressive than is commonly 
supposed. The fact that the Gospel accounts of the 
discovery of the empty tomb recite incidental and 
even trivial details, like the presence of the grave 
clothes, has often been cited as showing that they 
bear none of the marks of a deliberate invention. 
Equally, Christian apologists have contended that 
if oral tradition and the witness of interested 
parties is rigorously excluded, there is not a great 
deal of evidence for such well-accredited events 
as the Battle of Hastings. However true this may 
be, it is manifestly impossible to arrive at the 
Christian faith by the mere process of testing 
historical evidence, nor can it be supposed that a 
benevolent providence could require these 
scholarly exercises as a condition of salvation. 

Personal experience is in the last resort the 
foundation of most people’s acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Christian religion. The great doctrines 
of the Creation, Redemption and Resurrection 
appear to those who accept them as satisfactory 
explanations of life. They hold that the effects 
which follow from acting as though they were true 
are the effects which would follow only if they 
were true. The state of mind to which this process 
of reasoning leads is one not of certainty but of 
belief, a distinction which the naturally religious 
fail to draw only at the peril of their integrity. 
None of these convictions founded on experience 
could indeed be accepted if they were contradicted 
by historical evidence; those who hold them firmly 
will always be willing to expose them to rigorous 
historical tests, but experience and not biblical 
criticism will be the foundation of their beliefs. 

It is for this reason that the task of evangelism, 
which attracts so much attention today, has many 
pitfalls. Christianity cannot be proved by a process 
of logical or historical demonstration. Faith can- 
not, either, be induced by the deliberate cultivation 
of emotional experiences. The processes by which 
men arrive most securely at religious convictions 
are for the most part empirical and do not at all 
involve abandoning that tendency to scepticism 
which és the mark of an honest mind. It is for this 
reason that today, as always, the Church mission 
of converting the world is often best performed 
when it is most discreetly performed and consists 
largely in the faithful and unspectacular discharge 
of its normal functions of prayer and ministration. 
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Second Thoughts in Southern Rhodesia 


HE withdrawal of the Preventive Detention 

Bill in Southern Rhodesia and the release of 
a tenth (but only a tenth) of the people detained 
are welcome signs that the Whitehead Govern- 
ment and the European community have had the 
moral courage to reconsider their hysterical 
actions, If they could proceed along this course 
to the healing sanity of facing the fundamental 
causes of their troubles and making the radical 
adjustments necessary to remove them, a new 
situation might arise. It is not yet clear whether 
they are prepared to. The real objective of the 
Southern Rhodesia emergency was, using the 
Nyasaland situation as an excuse, to carry out 
plans long conceived to nip Congress in the bud, 
exterminate enterprises such as St. Faith’s Farm, 
and reaffirm actual White domination on the basis 
of professed partnership. The assumption behind 
the Prime Minister’s speech on the second read- 
ing of the now defunct Preventive Detention Bill 
in the Southern Rhodesian Parliament on March 
13 was that anything Africans did for themselves 
was misguided and wrong; they must accept their 
position as wards of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment—a Government within a Government, ad- 
ministering Africans according to the White man’s 
decrees, through a system independent of and 
apart from the social, political and economic pro- 
cesses set up for Europeans. That is, apartheid. 
He could not see that Africans had any legitimate 
cause for discontent. He labelled their protests 
subversion. 

Unless Southern Rhodesians and the other 
European leaders recognise that Africans have 
legitimate grievances in full measure and set out 
to put them right by steps that seem to them at 
present inconceivable, the future will bring more, 
- not less, ‘subversion.’ Cleaning up Congress and 
suppressing African plans will not work. The 
demand for social justice can only be restrained 
by tyranny. It is about tyranny that the Prime 
Minister is having second thoughts. Let us hope 
they will mature. He must see that it is useless 
to cauterise the symptom and ignore the disease. 
Five hundred or six hundred Africans gather into 
villages when Congress hold meetings because 
they are sick of obeying ‘lawful orders’ of White 
men and carrying out Acts of Parliament passed 
by Europeans. As Guy Clutton-Brock wrote from 
prison: ‘There has been a clash of motives in a 
colossal edifice of misunderstanding.’ Does part- 
nership mean the equality that is successfully 
practised at St. Faith’s Farm or the Black man’s 
obedience to the White man’s orders? The cause 
of the disease was the attempt to relegate two and 
a half million Africans to a second-class position 
in society; this was possible as long as it was 
done by open oppression and became impossible 
when ‘partnership’ became professed policy. The 
only cure is the abolition of the Land Appor- 
tionment Act, the Native Affairs Act, the Native 
Land Husbandry Act, the pass laws and a revision 
of the electoral system. African interests must 
be represented, in fair proportion to the number 
of Africans, and Congress must be admitted to 
the counsels of the country. If Rhodesians have 
the strength and the courage to accept an inte- 
grated society and disown segregation, exclusion 
and discrimination, they may find they can live 


in peace with Africans even now and not be 
‘swamped by a Black flood.’ If they revert to the 
attitudes of the Prime Minister's speech, the 
momentary relaxation of the rigidity of absolute 
tension that prevailed a few years ago will be 
only the prelude to a real convulsion. 

In Nyasaland, the job of ‘cleaning up the small 
fry’ of Congress goes on unnoticed. (Another 160 
are reported to have been arrested lately in 
Northern Province.) There and in Southern Rho- 
desia the remorseless CID screening—the inter- 
minable hours of cross-questioning behind closed 
doors—runs its leisurely course. It may soon 
begin in Northern Rhodesia. What is this but 
brain-washing? , These methods have not failed 
to produce the evidence of plots required by the 
governments in Russia, Hungary, China or North 
Korea. They have not failed in Central Africa 
and their results are published in a White Paper. 

This week’s White Paper gives no indication 
at all of its sources. Surely if the Government 
wished to convince us it would have been worth 
sacrificing an intelligence source or two in the 
interests of veracity. They could be rewarded 
and protected as Macharia was—and in a far 
better cause, that of truth. It does not deal with 
Dr. Banda’s sincere objection to violence, nor 
with the highly significant fact that Mr. Chiume, 
one of the four alleged coming men, was in 
London attempting to talk to the Colonial Secre- 
tary at a time when, if the allegations are true, 
his presence at home was essential. Why was 


Greek Surfaces 


By 


HE myriads cheering General Grivas into 

Athens made a noise for any sane Englishman 
to hear cheerfully; the end of a needless night- 
mare, in which the one country in Europe where 
to be Anglophile was not eccentric was made a 
reluctant foe. The cafés named after Byron had 
moped; only Miss Freya Stark had found, in a 
letter to The Times, proof from classical history 
that the Greeks themselves, more than two mil- 
lennia ago, could be as foolishly imperial as Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. 

One imagines that those confident Tory voices 
that warmed over Turkey, the staunch enemy in 
the first war, the wily neutral in the second, were 
impressed by numbers and stolidity. Greece lacks 
both, being overcrowded with seven million, and 
noisily vital. (I write this as one who is both pro- 
Turkish and pro-Greek: my mania, if it is one, 
being to prefer, at all costs, the peoples of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, including the Egyptians, 
to those of the Western end.) Having put my cards 
on the table, I must admit the Greeks are not 
always admirable. 

Their worship of success (shown so truthfully 
by Mr. Peter Mayne in his book about Poros, 
where the islanders look with admiration, not 
envy or distaste, at the vulgar yacht of the 
parvenu millionaire) is tawdry. Exported, it can 
be as unpleasant as anything produced by English 
colonials themselves. A Sudanese told me that 
before Independence, the Greeks resident in 
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the massacre to begin only when Dr. Banda wah 
arrested? Why, if he knew this, did Sir Robenf 
Armitage arrest him? What good would th 
massacre have done anybody when the available 
‘security forces’ were immeasurably stronger thap 
the Africans? Now that Mr. Lennox-Boyd has 
set up his commission of inquiry in London~ 
another reassuring sign—we can expect some real 
explanation of the whole business. It is certainly 
overdue. 

No one in Nyasaland will have acted in wholly 
bad faith. The intelligence men ‘on the ground’ 
have only collected information. The higher-ups 
who evaluate it are quite out of touch with 
African life. The politicians to whom they} 
present it are obliged to accept Special Branch 
reports and act on them. If they confirm the 
rightness of their policies, what a welcome re. 
assurance! Nevertheless, the final situation is one 
of sinister dishonesty. Any attempt to muzzle} 
six or seven million people and force them into 
courses they reject is bound to be. 

Federation can only survive as a country where 
African interests are paramount and adequate 
safeguards are extended to minorities. This must 
replace the hypocritical doctrine of partnership. 
If Sir Roy and his colleagues, and the British 
Government and Colonial Office, are capable of 
this, they may still do the biggest thing ever done ; 
in colonial or African history. They must not bef 
afraid of doing the wisest thing a man can do— 
yielding to justified pressure. If they try to stick 
it out, an even worse situation than the present} 
will follow and Central Africa will slowly dis 
integrate into chaos, 


eS 


ATHENS 
Khartoum practised a colour bar; only after 1956 
did they begin sending black people effusive invita- 
tions to their cocktail parties. Greeks wore dinner 
jackets at the Alwiyah Club in Baghdad: an ugly 
sight to those who remember them naked on the 
Parthenon, or even in bathing suits at Vouliag- 
meni. 

Nor can I share their love for noise: though 
the Arabs do. In fact, the Greeks and Arabs, 
fellow-victims of the Ottomans, share qualities 
as well as history. It will soon be forgotten that 
at one time in the Cyprus war Archbishop [ 
Makarios suggested, apparently seriously, that [ 
the island should join the United Arab Republic. 
And yet Greek noise is living, in a way that British 
noise is not, whether in the jukebox of the Bay 
Café, or the hi-fi set of the Judge Advocate. There 
is a sad man who sings plaintively outside the post 
office where I was given short change. Innumer- 
able taverns have performers on strings, of 
records of stringed music. In the linked debka 
named after Turkish butchers, or in the self- 
absorbed solitary Rebel dance, the Greeks are 
living people. Slowly, thank God, still slowly, the 
embalming tide of tourism is creeping over the 
rocks and valleys which the Ottomans could not 
flood. In ten years’ time, only the ill-served villages 
of the Peloponnesus will lack the exploited look 
of Italy, where six million annual tourists nibble 
locust-like at what remains of local charm. 

I went to Delphi on a grey Scotch day of intef 
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mittent rain. The bus had holy pictures and no 
windscreen-wiper; its horn blasted, its radio 
crackled. The road bumped and banged us as 
the mules of the ancients cannot have done, even 
through gateless, ordinary Thebes, where nothing 
suggests incest or the songs of Pindar. Soldiers 
were everywhere, being as frequent in Greece as 
potholes. The conscript is paid 54 drachmas a 
month, far less than a pound. If to Delphi, 
Europe's senior shrine, the road is so bad, what 
can it be like to Sparta, prototype of the public 
school, and Arcadia, the first oversold tourist 
ground? Would it not be more worth while for 
these underpaid young men to be put to some 
useful work, and would not the country benefit, 
if instead of tracks, useful roads linked the vil- 
lages? Would not a higher rate of wage be a 
better obstacle to Communism, if such is wanted? 
This is the kind of simple question that marks out 
the asker as a simpleton. I still ask it: finding it 
hard to see how in a sputnik war these foot- 
soldiers could be of much avail. A friend tells me 
that half the Budget goes to the armed forces; it is 
not improbable. 

Behind the light and the dry rocks and the once- 
worshipped trees, the blue and white houses, the 
cheerful and melancholy music, there is the 
fastest-growing Communist Party in Europe. 
Twenty per cent. of the country’s labour force are 
out of work. A battle like Cyprus, a welcome to a 
guerrilla hero, unites all Greeks; but on the Mon- 
day after, there is the sore contrast between the 
vulgar plutocracy and the rotting poverty of the 
people. | read without surprise an item in the 
daily Athens News: 

A luxury car, worth some 500,000 drachmas, 
was set on fire by unknown persons in Athens 
at midnight on Sunday. The perpetrators broke 
one of the windows and threw in a cloth soaked 
in petrol. 

No, the rich will never learn. Under their 
American umbrella, they grow richer; the poor 
go hungry, when they cannot emigrate, and the 
Church and the Royal Family are fragile dykes 
against a pressure which mounts. Ten years ago, 
Greece was as though immunised against Com- 
munism, after a civil war of mutual violence. 
Today even sons of murdered or deported parents 
listen with one ear to Marxist propaganda. 

Perhaps, though, Greece is the last place where 
one should look behind, or beyond; all is on the 
surface, and a surface without equal. And March, 
1959, shows a surface where it is pleasant to speak 
English. The hotels are not yet full, the taverns 
are crowded with Greeks since outside it is cold, 
and grilling meat and dancing bodies heat the 
cellar. Friendly glasses of bad wine are raised to 
Strangers. Byron did enough for England’s reputa- 
tion for the follies of twentieth-century statesmen- 
dwarfs to be forgotten. (Will the same amity re- 
turn, in 1965, to Livingstonia, when the compul- 
Sive ritua} has been gone through, the canings, 
the gaolings, the hangings, the terror and counter- 
terror? Will English and Africans drink tea to- 
gether, on the morning after Dr. Banda’s 
triumphal return?) 

About Nyasaland, one can only speculate. 
About Greece, one can be sure: the Café Byron 
is proud of its name once more; the friendliest 
people in the Mediterranean need insert no longer 
a ‘but’ before their friendship, a sad sigh before 
their smiles, 


1959 


Westminster 


WE should not be too heavily 
symbolic about it, but Mr. 
Bevan’s gaffe in the debate on 
Cyprus (he included Dr. Nkru- 
mah in a list of colonial political 
leaders whom the Conservatives 
had put in prison, at which both 
sides of the House told him, in 
their several fashions, that it was 
the Labour Government that had 
jailed the future Prime Minister 
of Ghana) had wider implications 
than the searching light it cast on 
Mr. Bevan’s attitude to his home- 
work. Widest of all these was the 
retort that lay by his hand but was not used; that 
the Labour Party could be as blind as the Tories 
where colonial affairs (and a good few others, I 
might add) are concerned, but is capable of learn- 
ing from its mistakes. Of course, it may be argued 
that this would not have been true, and none 
would have argued this more vehemently than 
Seretse Khama, but it would have sounded good. 
For the Labour Party does appear, now, to have 
learnt the lesson Mr. Bevan was trying to teach; 
that Sir Hugh Foot must needs sit down with 
Archbishop Makarios and Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke with Dr. Nkrumah, and one day Sir Robert 
Armitage with Dr. Hastings Banda. There are not 
all that many areas of political dispute in which a 
man without pebble-lenses can discern much 
difference between the two Front Benches, and as 
the days go by in Africa—and there are not so 
many of them left, either, now I come to think of 
it—this particular one becomes visible earlier in 
the evening than most, and goes on shining later. 

On the other hand, the incident also demon- 
strated anew the fatal propensity the Labour Party 
artillery has for shelling its own trenches. Mr. 
Bevan’s case was, after all, unanswerable and— 
apart from that one disaster—impeccable. He 
spoke with the tones of history, and although the 
subject of the debate was Cyprus, you could prac- 
tically have read ‘Nyasaland’ throughout; when, 
in 1965, after the regulation amount of blood and 
misery have been expended, the House of Com- 
mons comes to approve the Government motion 
welcoming the installation of Dr. Banda as Presi- 
dent of Nyasaland, the Hansard reporters can just 
reprint Thursday’s debate with a few trifling cor- 
rections. And yet, after Mr. Bevan’s unpardonable 
blunder, nobody very much could have been 
listening to him. How many times, in the last few 
years, have we seen the Labour Party throw away 
a won game by some elementary boob, and stand 
disconsolately crying ‘We wuz robbed’ as the 
Tories trotted off with the ball? And how many 
more times will we see it before the whistle blows? 

Which brings us, in fact, to the widest symbolic 
significance of all. Mr. Bevan’s mistake, as I say, 
was in essence due to nothing more serious than 
his aversion from doing his homework. It is an 
aversion which, when I had homework to do, I 
fully shared. But whereas I could get on my 
scooter and zoom off down the road without caus- 
ing anybody but myself any real harm (unless | 
collided with an elderly pedestrian, of course), the 
result of Mr. Bevan’s slipping off with the exercise- 
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book still lying open and empty on the desk is tha€ 
the Opposition’s case takes a nasty tumble. It is 
the almost inexplicable tendency of the Opposition 
to fall down on every possible occasion that makes 
one more and more apprehensive about the future 
whether they win the election or not; since if their 
fumbling doesn’t cause them to lose it anyway it 
will most likely cause them to wreck the country 
as soon as they have won it. 


What on earth, to take another example, 
induced Mr. Gaitskell to stage the unemployment 
debate the day before the Harrow by-election, 
when the month’s figures had not yet been 
announced? Did he really imagine that Mr. 
Macleod was kindly going to oblige by having 
the Ministry put the figures out as soon as they 
were tabulated? If he does, then I can only say, 
in the admirabie words of a citizen I spoke to 
during the Ealing by-election last year, ‘’e needs 
‘is bloody ‘ead tested.’ In fact, of course, Mr. 
Gaitskell is very palpably not a man who needs 
is bloody ‘ead tested, as his brilliant Suez speech 
last week showed once more. But what needs 
testing occasionally is ‘is bloody judgment. (He 
also, I might add, could do worse than test a few 
of his advisers; Mr, Bowden, the Labour Chief 
Whip, can hardly escape all blame for this par- 
ticular fiasco, and coming as it did hard on the 
heels of the Suez debate, where the Govern- 
ment’s majority was allowed to rise to seventy, it 
tends to strengthen a growing impression that Mr. 
Bowden is over-parted.) 


But this kind of boss-eyed approach to political 
life, which will be the ruin of the Labour Party 
yet, does not after all grow upon barren ground. 
Going off at half-cock, and frequently at no cock 
at all, is the habit of those who are losing the 
battle; the successful have the confidence that 
success inevitably breeds. What is really wrong 
with the Labour Party is nothing more, when all 
is said and done, than the fact that after almost 
eight years of Tory Government, years which 
have included the biggest single débfcle in 
modern British political history, and at least four 
others well up in the Tailor-and-Cutter’s list of 
the twenty best-dressed débicles of the century, 
the Government is not tottering, except possibly 
with the metaphorical stagger that is induced by 
the weight of its own sins, and indeed is looking 
forward with what begins to seem almost justi- 
fied confidence to the almost unprecedented feat 
of three wins in a row. Of course, why this situa- 
tion has ever arisen is a pretty question; and you 
can pick, as far as answers are concerned, among 
Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership, the party’s intellectual 
exhaustion, too much Socialism, too little 
Socialism, the widespread support of the British 
electorate for such merry wog-bashing opera- 
tions as Suez, and a dozen others. (One you will 
not hear much about, incidentally—it is one I 
used to discount more heavily than I do now— 
is the flagrant, and increasing, political dis- 
honesty of a large part of the British press: the 
influence of the newspapers is much exaggerated, 
particularly by the newspapers themselves, but 
the steady grip of a dozen years’ grossly biased 
presentation of political argument does, I think, 
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begin to tell in the long run.) But the fact, what- 
ever its cause, remains, and as long as it does 
we may expect more of these unhappy blunders 
by the Labour Front Bench, 

Not, I may say, that blunders on the back 
benches are unknown, or indeed on no benches at 
all. What on earth is Mr. Morgan Phillips up to? 
Or rather, what does he think he is up to? For it 
is now tolerably clear that what he is actually up 
to is his neck. His hasty appearance on the stage 
at North-East Derbyshire, followed by a clang as 
the safety curtain fell on his head before he could 
open his mouth, has not increased such confidence 
as anybody might have in his shrewdness, political 
skill and general king-making qualities. There 
have been several notable snubs for the Labour 
Party Executive in recent years when they have 
tried to thrust a favourite son down the unwilling 
gullet of some constituency party; ask Mr. 
Creech-Jones, for instance, how many selection 
conferences he went to before he got back into 
the House, or mention the words ‘St. Helens’ in 
Mr. Tom Driberg’s hearing. Mr. Phillips’s action, 
however, was taken without consulting the Execu- 
tive; what is more, he was actually under the im- 
pression that his name carried so much weight 
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with the party in the country that he had only 
to announce his entrance to the race for the 
other entrants to withdraw immediately, an atti- 
tude which at once writes him down, like 
Dogberry, an ass. The National Union of Mine- 
workers has bought its pocket-boroughs dear; 
and it is a long time indeed since Morgan bach 
was picking away at the face and dreaming his 
dre ims of a place where the corn was green. 
Mr. Phillips would have done well to resign 
gracefully at the time of the Wilson Report—a 
severe implicit criticism of him—rather than go 
on sinking farther and farther into the shadows. 
Under the meticulous and infinitely supervisory 
Mr. Gaitskell, his empire has shrunk farther and 
farther and his influence waned until this latter- 
day Ben Bolt could scarcely make Alice look up 
from her newspaper, let alone tremble at his 
frown. But he might have chosen a more skilful 
way of trying to carve himself out a new empire; 
for the net result of his blunder is that he is a 
good deal worse off than if he had done nothing 
at all, There is something symbolic for the Labour 
Party in this, too; | sometimes wonder whether 
the whole lot of them don’t need their bloody 
‘eads tested. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


AN AWKWARD constitutional 
situation is developing in 
Northern Rhodesia. Full elec- 
tion results are not yet avail- 
able but the Federal Party has 
not gained enough seats to 
enable it to dominate the legis- 
lative council. It wishes the 
Governor to give it a false majority, and have full 
power to govern, by appointing Federal Party 
men to two seats over which he has the right of 
nomination. He is unlikely to do so. If he does 
not, the Federal Party will have to sit in a minority 
to the combined forces of Coloniat Office officials, 
Dominion, Central African and Constitution 
Parties and African representatives. Some mem- 
bers have suggested boycotting the assembly, 
following Tom Mboya’s example, but Mr. 
Roberts, the Territorial leader, is unlikely to do so. 
The crux is Federal Party participation in the 
Cabinet. The Governor must reflect the composi- 
tion of the Assembly in appointing his Cabinet. 
The Federal Party would be in an actual minority 
if it accepted ministerial posts. It may refuse to do 
this. Would the Government be able to function 
without its participation, with thirteen unco- 
operative Federal Party members in_ the 
Assembly? If this happens the Governor will, I 
think, have only two courses; to accede to the 
demand for a majority by nomination or to pro- 
claim that his Constitution has failed. 
* * * 


MR. NEHRU’S BEHAVIOUR over the fighting in Tibet 
has not been edifying. His anxiety not to encour- 
age the Tibetans is understandable enough, since 
the result can hardly fail to be futile. But his 
reluctance to ‘interfere’ in the internal affairs of 
China seems pharisaical when contrasted with his 
lack of reluctance to ‘interfere’ in the internal 
affairs of other countries. (France, after all, claims 
with perfectly good legal right that Algeria is an 








internal matter.) And his threat to Mr. George 
Patterson that unless he stopped sending ‘exag- 
gerated’ reports about Tibet to British papers he 
would not be allowed to live on the Bengal-Tibet 
border was a nasty piece of blackmail. As the 
Spectator pointed out when it printed Mr. Patter- 
son's article last September, some of his figures 
probably were exaggerated, but his general esti- 
mate of the situation seems to have been more 
accurate than that of Mr. Nehru, who as recently 
as last week thought that it was ‘a clash of minds 
rather than arms.’ Worst of all is the Indian Prime 
Minister’s refusal, so far, to allow Tibetan refugees 
to enter India. Mr. Nehru’s initial reaction to 
Hungary, so very different from his attitude to 
Suez, was widely condemned and Indian public 
opinion forced him to modify it. Judging by the 
Indian press the same thing may happen over 
Tibet. 


+ * + 


UNTIL THE Judicature Act of 1873 an applicant 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus was rightly allowed 
to make more of a nuisance of himself than other 
litigants, by trudging around from court to court, 
or in vacation, from judge to judge, in efforts to 
persuade judges of different temper to restore his 
liberty. Not only has he been deprived of this odd 
but valuable privilege for the last eighty-six years, 
according to the latest judgment of a Chancery 
divisional court, but he is now actually in a worse 
position than any other litigant since he has no 
right of appeal in the ordinary way. A further 
anomaly is that applicants for Habeas Corpus in a 
colony, as for example the Bahreini prisoners in 
St. Helena, whose application has recently failed, 
do have the possibility of an appeal to the Privy 
Council. That, at any rate, is just as well; it does 
something to make up for the curious readiness of 
the British Government to provide frigates and 
places of detention for the reception of people 
who have not even been tried by a British court. 
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THIS WEEK, for the first time in more than nine 


years, there is no competition, or competition 
report, on the penultimate page of the Spectator. 
The occasion, which is a sad one for many readers 
(to judge by our postbag) as well as us, should 
not be allowed to pass without a valedictory 
word. The literary competition arose to fill a need 
when the first great crossword boom, before the 


war, began to slacken off; more than a mathe- 


matical or inferential problem (with the deepest of 
bows to Mr. Hubert Phillips), less than an essay, 


the literary competition has had a steady follow- f 


ing and a reputation similar to that enjoyed by 
the Weck-End Book. Of course, there 
periodic complaints that the same people walked 
off with the prizes every week (Allan M. Laing, 
Rhoda Tuck Pook, R. Kennard Davis, D. R. 


Peddy and many other of our ‘regulars’), but J 


these complaints, like all such, generally seemed 
to come from the consistently unsuccessful. like 
losing Test teams who complain of the umpiring. 
Now it is felt that the form has had a goodish 
innings, and that although the ingenuity of the 


solvers was as fresh and subtle as ever, the time 


has come to move on to something different. For 
the ‘regulars’—and, indeed, the many ‘irregulars’ 


I should say that there will be occasional com- f 


petitions in the future, so they will not be entirely 


without their familiar fare. To all those who have f 


set, attempted and reported on the 472 Spectator 
competitions, thanks—and congratulations. 


* * 


AT LAST, the Government has decided to set upa 
committee to consider the whole question of con- f 


sumer protection. This was announced in the 
House of Commons last week by Mr. John 
Rodgers, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. He said that he could not give the terms 
of reference or name the chairman or members of 
the committee but hoped to do so shortly. He 
was speaking in reply to a short debate which Mr. 
Frederick Willey, Labour Member for Sunder- 
land North, opened by moving ‘That this House 
urges the Government to review the present safe- 
guards to protect the consumer and to ensure 
that they are effective, to encourage organisations 
seeking to assist the consumer and improve 
standards, and to provide, where necessary, further 
safeguards.’ | welcome the setting-up of a com- 
mittee and hope that its terms of reference will 
be wide. It should consider not only how much 
information should be contained in advertise- 
ments but also how much should be put on labels; 
what statutory powers should be given to the pro- 
posed council to help it enforce its standards; 
whether there should be a new council or exten- 
sions of existing ones; and whether manufacturers 


need protection from themselves as much as con- 


sumers need protection from manufacturers. 


* * * 


COMMENTING RATHER LATE on the ITV device of 
opening a space-drama with a dead-pan parody of 
a government communiqué, I see that the Post- 
master-General said, ‘It was incredibly stupid. It 
has devalued what the Government might wanl 
to put out in the way of important announcements 
in the future.’ Sir Robert Fraser might well riposi¢ 
by arguing that if government statements had nol 
been quite so incredible of late, there would be no 
chance of confusion between the two. 
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In Camera 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


HE BBC and the ITA have announced the 
, pe of the arrangements for political 
broadcasting during the next General Election. 
These arrangements have been approved after 
full discussion and agreement with the three main 
parties. In this article | am not concerned with 
the allocation of time, nor indeed with the current 
decisions as such at all. What I think should be 
discussed is the broad general question about how 
we should control political broadcasting at any 
time. By ‘political broadcasting’ I mean broad- 
casting for strictly political purposes such as the 
annual party broadcasts and those given during 
elections. [ am not concerned with the control of 
discussion panels, etc.—though this may be even 
more important. 

At present the situation is governed by several 
Acts and documents, prominent among them 
being the aide-mémoire of 1947, which gives the 
terms of the agreement between the BBC, the 
Government and the official Opposition, and the 
Television Act, which lays down the duties of 
the ITA. 

The aide-mémoire was the result of an 
approach by the BBC to the political parties about 
the resumption of political broadcasting after the 
war. Before this aide-mémoire there had, of 
course, been rules for such broadcasting: it was, 
for instance, always incumbent on the BBC to 
broadcast Ministerial announcements; indeed, the 
controversy over the ‘fourteen-day’ rule arose 
originally over Ministerial announcements about 
subjects soon to come before Parliament. The 
Postmaster-General could also require the Cor- 
poration to refrain from broadcasting any matter. 

Under this aide-mémoire it is reaffirmed that 
Ministerial broadcasts may be given to which 
the Opposition may claim a right of reply (for 
instance, Sir Anthony Eden’s Suez broadcast and 
Mr. Gaitskell’s reply). 

Under the aide-mémoire, too, ‘A _ limited 
number of controversial party political broad- 
casts shall be allocated to the various parties in 
accordance with their polls at the last General 
Election. The total number is a matter for dis- 
cussion between the parties and the BBC.’ The 
BBC may also ‘after consultation with the party 
leaders invite to the microphone a member of 
either House of outstanding national eminence 
who may have become detached from party.’ 
Apart from these (Party Political Broadcasts) the 
BBC are free to invite members of either House 
to take part in controversial broadcasts of a 
round-table character in which political questions 
are dealt with provided two or more persons 
representing different sides take part in the 
broadcasts. 

The position of ITA is much the same, but 
governed by their Act. The arrangements for 
General Elections have always been agreed by 
the Authorities with the three main parties. 

How has the present system worked out? 
Liberals and others have from time to time 
criticised the arrangements for annual broadcasts; 
but given the laws of allocation laid down in the 
aide-mémoire they have been correctly treated. 
At by-elections the BBC have apparently been 


advised that the Representation of the People Act 
makes it impossible for them to put any candidate 
on the air unless all consent. I am not sure of 
their reasoning over this, nor does the BBC's 
recent statement help. If it is their view that all 
candidates contesting a seat must be given equal 
facilities, might this not apply equally at a General 
Election? If Mr. Macmillan gives a party political 
broadcast could his opponent in Bromley demand 
time to answer? If it is something to do with elec- 
tion expenses or the authorisation of all expendi- 
ture on a candidate’s behalf by the agent, does the 
fact that all the candidates agree excuse them from 
complying with the section of the Act governing 
such expenses? What is the position if a party 
uses One broadcast out of its annual allocation 
when a by-election is on (as happens continually)? 

The allocation of time at the last General Elec- 
tion, as agreed between the Conservative, Labour 
and Liberal Parties and the BBC, was that Con- 
servative and Labour should give two television 
and three radio each and one television and radio 
combined each, and Liberals one television and 
one radio. 

The arguments for the present method are that 
at previous General Elections it has worked with 
the acquiescence of all the main parties and 
without any violent dissatisfaction from the 
public at large. In my view the chief advantage 
of the present system is that if the allocation is 
unfair the Government can in the last resort be 
challenged. But there is at least some doubt how 
much responsibility the Government would take. 
Certainly the pinning of responsibility would not 
be easy. To begin with, people and parties outside 
Parliament are more likely to feel aggrieved than 
those within it. Secondly, as all the preliminaries 
are conveniently done confidentially or ‘through 
the usual channels’ it is hard to probe the reasons 
behind the decisions. But the fundamental objec- 
tion is that it could enable the BBC and the ITA 
to impose a monopoly at the request of the 
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parties, though you may think they have never 
in fact done so. It also makes it hard for non- 
conformist views to reach the public, though as 
a counter-argument it is said that small parties 
are best represented on discussions programmes: 
it is difficult to give a fair share of time to a 
very small or purely regional party within the 
present total of political broadcasts. 

If the allocation is not to be made as at present 
there seem to be two other possible ways of 
making it: either by leaving it to the Authorities 
entirely or by an impartial tribunal. 

I doubt if the Authorities would be keen to 
undertake alone and without support the crucial 
decisions about who is to broadcast and when 
during a General Election even though at by- 
elections they seemed to have established a pro- 
cedure which until the last two by-elections set a 
satisfactory precedent. How this precedent is 
going to be interpreted after East Harrow and 
East Norfolk, however, is far from clear. The 
attitude of the Conservative candidates must mean 
reconsideration of the whole situation. 

In by-elections and General Elections the 
rather remote possibility of political groups or 
individuals running for Parliament solely in order 
to get on the TV screen has to be weighed against 
the danger of too heavy domination by the 
orthodox parties. At a General Election some 
parties have few candidates and someone must 
decide the minimum number necessary to justify 
nation-wide broadcasts if the number of candi- 
dates in the field is to be the criterion. If not, 
someone must propose some other criterion. 
There are also the questions of number, time, 
length and date of the broadcasts. These ques- 
tions may become easier as local broadcasting 
becomes more common: but they will never be 
dead easy nor soluble by a simple ‘free-for-all. 
The decision over dissentients within a party is 
particularly difficult. Nevertheless it seems 
strange that while we lay down the most stringent 
rules for the impartial decisions of matters like 
constituency boundaries, we are content to leave 
these other important decisions to private nego- 
tiation between the Authorities and the three 
major parties. It also seems strange that a country 





‘My Fred says they're making a film, or something.’ 
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so jealous of censorship in general should be so 
complacent about the degree of censorship that 
could creep in under the present system. A pos- 
sible solution would seem to be that questions of 
political broadcasting at elections (and possibly 
the allocation of time for party broadcasts be- 
tween elections) should be left to a panel presided 
over by some clearly impartial figure. One draw- 
back that I can see to this is that it could make 
it even harder to question any apparent breach 
of propriety. The most imminent danger of the 
present position is that some new departure in 
politics will be smothered by the established 
parties. I am not convinced that this could hap- 
pen, but, ever since Milton at least, we have been 
concerned that minorities should be freely heard 
(or seen) and that no suspicion of political cen- 
sorship should lie with the Government or estab- 
lished parties. But would a new revolutionary 
political group fare at all well before an impartial 
tribunal? Such a tribunal is likely to be as 
orthodox as any meeting of the Authorities and 
the party leaders and even more difficult to 
challenge. I am chary of referring more and more 
decisions to the committees which, while they 
are chosen by the executive, are then put out 
of the grasp of Parliamentary control, public 
challenge or cross-examination. The one certain 
advantage it might have would be that of making 
its decisions in public. This seems to me im- 
portant. While I do not myself see a clear, simple 
and completely satisfactory way of deciding these 
matters of political broadcasting, I am convinced 
that what is done ought to be done more openly 
than it is at present, and that ultimately the 
decisions should be taken more and more out of 
the hands of political parties, be they Conserva- 
tive, Labour or Liberal—though I believe that 
we must have much more discussion and con- 
sideration before we decide on any new system. 
What we must ensure is that as more local TV 
and radio opens up, the present arrangements are 
completely loosened. In the course of time, too, 
we must consider how the public can put their 
questions to the politicians at elections, if elec- 
tions are to be dominated by TV. An election is 
the public's affair: the electorate should not 
be put in the position of being allowed to 
take part by gracious permission of the political 
parties, 

I am not greatly impressed with the impossi- 
bility of telling what is a political party and 
what isn't. Like the elephant, we recognise one 
when we see one—though the recognition of 
‘splinter groups’ may well be difficult. Nor am I 
very worried about the question of exact alloca- 
tions. Within limits I do not think it matters that 
a smail party may have slightly more than its fair 
share. (But here I may be prejudiced.) In fact, 
appearances of party leaders in interviews outside 
the official broadcasts are probably more influen- 
tial than the party setpiece and are indeed break- 
ing down the distinction between ‘Party Political’ 
and other broadcasts. The revulsion against party 
broadcasting already discernible may grow until 
the straight electioneering broadcasts are of little 
value. Indeed, we may find all our parties ‘over- 
broadcast’ and the meeting come into its own 
again. 

What I do feel, however, is that at present we 
underestimate the total effect of the press, radio 
and television in politics, Without considerable 
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access to these ways of getting views across, it is 
very difficult for new ideas to reach the public: 
and the continual throwing of certain leaders at 
the public, often with favourable comment, or 
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in favourable circumstances, builds up their party 
or point of view. The control of broadcasting 
must, therefore, be of prime importance in the 
running of our democracy. 


The Easter Enigma 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE challenge of Easter raises two quite 
f getteen questions. First, did Christ rise from 
the dead? Is it true that he died on Good Friday 
and that from Easter Sunday onwards the Tomb 
was empty and His dead body not to be found 
anywhere on earth? Secondly, was He still on 
earth during those forty days after Easter and 
did He appear to people? The two questions are 
quite separate. There is no inherent reason why 
God should not have raised Him up from the dead 
and have assumed Him directly, why the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension should not have been 
coincident. It is simply a question of what the 
evidence shows to have happened. 

I excuse myself from comment on the obser- 
vations on the first question made by Mr. Perry 
in his most excellent work The Easter Enigma* 

partly because I entirely agree with them— 
partly because I have already written on the 
subject in the Spectator. As to the second, it is, 
of course, undeniable that the disciples thought 
that Our Lord had appeared to them, that their 
belief in these appearances had the most pro- 
found and far-reaching psychological effect on 
their lives, that they were not vulgar frauds. It 
was not much fun being an early disciple. A 
death on the cross or by burning oil or by the 
sword was almost certainly your final fate after 
a life of great hardship. No one would have been 
a disciple unless he was at least profoundly sin- 
cere in his faith. All this Mr. Perry freely admits 
and cogently argues. 

‘But,’ he most fairly asks, ‘what was the post- 
Resurrection Christ?’ The question is by no means 
simple. Since the beginning of time the incon- 
clusive debate about man’s survival had been 
carried on. The arguments had proved tolerably 
evenly balanced, and those who supported sur- 
vival tended to fall into two schools of thought, 
neither of them wholly satisfactory. According 
to the Greek tradition, what survived was the 
soul—disembodied spirit—and he who was 
offered such a prospect was inclined to answer, 
‘In what sense is such an animula vagula blandula 
me?’ According to the Jewish tradition, where 
survival was accepted at all, what was, proclaimed 
was not so much a resurrection of the body as a 
resurrection of the corpse—a reassembly of all 
the detailed parts of the body as it was in life— 
and this the critic was apt to reject as materialistic, 
ridiculous and manifestly untrue. Christianity 
under St. Paul, in this as in so many other re- 
spects, offered a synthesis of two imperfect ideas 
which, combined, made a perfect idea. On the 
authority of Christ’s revelation St. Paul offered 
an immortality which’ was much more than the 
mere immortality of the spirit but which was 
also something quite different from a merely 
ridiculous resurrection of the corpse. He drew the 
distinction between body and flesh, between 
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corpus and caro, between soma and sarx. The 
corruptible body would perish and we should be 
raised up with an incorruptible body, which would 
indeed bear a relation to the corruptible body 
similar to that which the crop bears to the seed, 
but which would in no way be made up out of a 
mere collection of its members. Later Christian 
writers, in their anxiety to distinguish themselves 
from the Docetists, sometimes slipped back into 
materialistic beliefs in the resurrection of the 
corpse, but these beliefs have no place in St. Paul's 
teaching. 

Now St. Paul held, of course, that the assur- 
ance that these things were so was the historical 
fact of Christ's Resurrection—a fact which he 
was so exceptionally well placed to verify, but 
the Christ Whom he had himself seen on the 
road to Damascus and on other occasions was 
the post-Ascension Christ, a Christ gloriously 
regnant, whose appearance it was neither possible 
nor legitimate to describe in detail. The Christ 
Whom the Disciples saw between Easter and 
Ascension was indeed a Christ Who in some 
mysterious and triumphant way carried with Him 
the sense that He had triumphed over death. He 
was by no means the poor wounded creature Who 
in some Venturini-like fashion might have 
crawled just alive out of the Tomb. But at the 
same time He still bore upon Himself both the 
physical marks of His Passion and also the phy- 
sical features of life with which His friends were 
familiar. He called attention to them in challenge. 
He was the same, yet not the same, as He had 
been before His death. Those who knew Him and 
loved Him always recognised Him in the end, but 
always had difficulty in recognising Him. St. Paul, 
on the road to Damascus, was at first uncertain 
who had appeared to him, but he was not inclined 
to think that it was a gardener. 

What exactly then was the nature of this Risen 
but not yet Ascended Christ? To try to answer 
this question, which is admittedly a difficult and 
mysterious question, Mr. Perry calls in aid 
modern parapsychological speculations. He does 
so with learning and reverence, scornfully reject- 
ing extravagances and follies, reminding us how 
different is our age from that of a hundred years 
ago with its almost clear-cut division between 
Bible-worshippers and sceptics, both of them con- 
fident that all these questions could be answered 
in a single word as either ‘true’ or ‘false.’ Today 
we are indeed conscious how much more there 
is that we do not know, and that is a good thing. 
Mr. Perry therefore considers what light tele- 
pathy, apparitions and phantasms of the dead 


can throw on the problem. He suggests that the | 


Risen Christ was perhaps not a reality but an 
apparition, sent by God by an unique act to the 
disciples as reassurance to their faith. He re- 
assured them in this way because thus alone wese | 
they capable of accepting reassurance. 

Now there do seem to me two serious objec 
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tions to Mr. Perry’s suggestion. The first is that 
it is really an explanation of obscurum per 
obscurius. The precise nature of Christ’s Resur- 
rection Body is indeed a profound mystery, but, 
when you have suggested that it was an apparition, 
that you do not very well know what an 
apparition is, that apparitions are sometimes and 
in some way tangible, that it was, if an apparition, 
then an uniquely God-provided apparition and 
that it had several qualities which are not to be 
found in any other known apparition, I do not 
see that any particular purpose is served by 
bringing in the hypothesis of apparition at all 
if it is to be banged about in this way. It 
seems to me simpler merely to say that we do 
not exactly know what Christ’s Resurrection Body 
was 

The other objection is, of course, the words 
of Our Lord to St. Thomas in which he speci- 
fically states that He is flesh and blood and not 
a spirit. | should make much more of those words 
than does Mr. Perry. Mr. Perry argues that it is 
the percipient of the apparation who puts words 
into the apparition’s mouth. These words there- 
fore prove only that the disciples thought that 
Our Lord was flesh and blood and not a spirit. 
Now, as admittedly there is no recorded case of 
the percipients of other apparitions having put 
long discourses into their mouths such as Our 
Lord is recorded to have uttered on a number of 
occasions, we really have no evidence how Our 
Lord would have talked had He been an appari- 
tion. But, if we are to suppose that His words to 
St. Thomas and all His other words were sub- 
conscious inventions of those who imagined them- 
selves to be talking to Him, the value of His 
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appearaaces seems largely destroyed. If we are to 
suppose that God deceived the disciples by send- 
ing to them an Apparition which they believed 
to be the Lord and then again by putting into their 
heads words which they then imagine to be His 
words, this does seem to me to ascribe a course 
of action to God in which I find it hard to believe. 
It is a theory for which there is much less evi- 
dence and which is intrinsically much less prob- 
able than that of conventional orthodoxy. 

We should certainly call in aid anything that 
parapsychology or any other science has to tell 
us about religious truth, and the tone in which 
Mr. Perry introduces his speculations is unex- 
ceptionable. He is careful to remind us that any- 
one who imagined that by some glib scientific 
formula he had resolved all the mysteries of the 
Resurrection would merely write himself down a 
fool, and I welcome such speculations as those 
of Mr. Perry because at the end of everything, 
as he himself would agree, they teach us how 
much there is that we cannot know about the 
nature of Christ’s appearances. One of the most 
important tasks of Christian teaching is to remind 
us—sometimes in opposition to the preachers of 
new faiths and sciences—how little we know 
about the details and furniture of the future life. 
The poet or the painter or even the preacher may 
fill out those details. Provided that he reminds 
himself and us that he is drawing on _ his 
imagination he does no harm, but one of the 
great lessons which revelation has to teach is 
the lesson of the abundance of mystery. Very 
little, in proportion to the whole, has been re- 
vealed, and of this Mr. Perry is most notably 
aware. 


Two Scotlands Come to Twickenham 


By OLIVER EDWARDS 


fle isn’t cricket: Scotland, invited south, 
arrives in duplicate. One of these Scotlands is 
the country itself, in the shape of its rugby team, 
the other an alert, slim 22-year-old who plays in 
it, surname Scotland, first name Kenneth. Ken- 
neth means ‘the fair one’ in Gaelic, and that’s 
what he is. K. Scotland plays full-back, or rather 
he has developed a rugby position hitherto 
unrecognised—seven-eighths-back; young men 
everywhere are imitating him, bringing enterprise 
and new life to the game. He comes up into the 
three-quarter line, and actively participates in play 
generally, far more than is usual with full-backs; 
he is consistently the fifth wheel of the chariot in 
attack, and he would have been the downfall of 
England on Saturday if only he’d managed to 
place a goal from any of three chances he had in 
the first half, the third from not a bad position. 
But no one was able to kick a goal at the south 
end on Saturday. 

The cause, or a cause, was the wind. The result 
of the match—a draw, at a penalty goal each— 
was scarcely just to Scotland, which had more of 
the overall play; but alas, poor country, it had 
sealed its own fate before the kick-off, as it turned 
out—for Waddell, the new 21-year-old captain, 
winning the toss, chose to play against wind and 
sun. Perhaps he thought his team would do better 
with their own country geographically behind 


them, even three hundred miles behind. Twicken- 
ham is the trickiest of grounds for wind because 
of the high stands on three sides which canalise 
and deflect the air currents. This breeze, being 
already fitful in itself, could not be allowed for in 
the kicking; one moment it was lambasting your 
lumbago, the next the cross of St. George and the 
Scottish lion were hanging limp on their flagstaffs, 
The ball, too, was dry and light, like a jumping 
bean with a beetle inside it. 

The sun was warming our left shoulder-blades 
as we took up position among the sandwich papers 
and orange peel on the south terrace. When 
London goes to Twickenham its lunch-hour goes 
to pot. It is an orderly, policeman-obeying crowd, 
though. The bland and measured banter is not like 
Cardiff Arms Park, where the butties from the 
Rhondda swig beer from a communal flagon and 
pass it, empty, round at half-time in lieu of a 
chamber-pot. 

Now the west stand was putting a third of the 
field, lengthwise, in shadow. A loudspeaker said a 
dog in parked car number so-and-so ‘is having a 
pretty bad time,’ will the owner please come and 
help? A black streamer, carried across the ground 
by two men ‘Against all H-bombs for Britain 
Russia America,’ was attacked by unofficial Scot- 
tish forces, captured and then rescued. The bands- 
men in long slate-grey coats ended their music- 
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making and left the field. England kicked off with 
the breeze. 

From the start the Scots were the livelier. It was 
a stirring moment when K. Scotland came into the 
line on the right and flung a pass to his left, half 
the width of the field, but Weatherstone couldn't 
quite round Jackson. The four wing-threes, strong 
runners all, might almost as well have been ex- 
changed, like pawns (like prawns, Mr. Glum 
would say), at the game’s beginning. They can- 
celled out, largely because of the general inade- 
quacy of the central links. Of these, Phillips had 
flashes, but on the day’s total showing there wasn't 
a first-rate centre among them. K. Scotland's spirit 
was infectious—the gaiety of his play, the way he 
turned corners within half a yard, the angling of 
his punts under pressure, his acrobatic tackling 
(he was the lightest man on the field). Because of 
the spirit with which the Scots attacked, and which 
somehow managed to survive their lapses, the 
game was usually an exciting one. There was so 
little achievement that it ought to have been dull, 
but it was varied enough not to be. At half-time, 
which came with England in the lead—a penalty 
by Risman—the loudspeaker told us that Mr. 
What had come in third and Mr. Pratt was wanted 
at the office. (Or was it Jean Prat they were calling 
for—to give some impartial instruction to both 
sides on goal-kicking and other crafts?) 

The second half started. There were almost too 
many Smiths to sort out, but one strong saving 
tackle—the Scot G. K. landing in the brawny arms 
of S. R.—stays in the memory. S. R. Smith is 
England's scrum-half, noted for his length of pass. 
It was utilised in this game in longitude perhaps 
more than in latitude (let the goals be the poles)— 
doubtless to thwart the very active Scots back row 
—but seldom did stand-off Risman or anyone else 
gather it at real speed. 

It was a delight to see full-back Hetherington 
learning, as it were, from K. Scotland and attack- 
ing with the rest. Of course he had done the like 
while this Scot was still at school, but this time his 
junior seemed to be teaching him. 

Hetherington had worked a pretty scissors with 
Jackson, tried it a second time and it nearly 
brought disaster. But this match was a series of 
incidents that nearly brought disaster. English 
Smith burst through on the left. Challenged, he 
passed. It went to ground and Thompson picked 
up and dived over. But the pass had been forward 
and the referee, Mr. Walters—the programme — 
said he was 31, but he looks 18—signalled the — 
scrum. (This referee—a red Welsh buoy among 
the surging blue and white waves—was near- 
perfect in all he did and didn’t.) 

K. Scotland kicked his equalising penalty, from 
the same spot as Risman in the first half. There 
was a careering run by the same Smith down the 
right touchline (the left leg of his shorts much in 
need of repair)—dribbling and booting and some- 
how conjuring the ball to stay in play. He was 
nearly through, but, as often, Robson was the 
obstacle. S. R. Smith can be good, but not always 
in a specifically scrum-half capacity. Have you 
noticed, England, that whenever you take the field 
this season without Jeeps you lose or only draw? 
Jeeps might have made the difference in the 
Cardiff mud, and the championship might not now 
depend (as it probably will) on the forthcoming 
tussle in Paris between the Pays de Galles and the 
pays de Gaulle. 
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Working with us 


If you were a science graduate working with us, you would find yourself at the pit 
very hub of a virile and expanding industry. For ours is an organisation an 
which is making a unique contribution to progress in electronics. ‘ 
In the seven Mullard research, development and in 

applications laboratories, scientists are engaged on a diversity shi! 
of projects which include electronic valves and semiconductors, an 
radar and telecommunications, radio and television, automatic control devices twe 
and computer memories, »»article accelerators and ultrasonics. frie 
In sixteen modern factories, they are making an important contribution to art 
the production of valves, tubes, transistors and components (which flow from 
these plants in their millions) and specialised electronic equipment. the 
This is the stimulating environment in which you would find unusual did 
opportunities for advancement, satisfying work and very Bo 
good conditions of employment. the 
Would you like to work with us? There are openings for for 
graduate mechanical and electrical engineers, physicists, chemists and for 
metallurgists. Why not ask for a copy of our book ‘Opportunities in twe 
Electronics’ which is obtainable through your University Appointments Board? ac 
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Roundabout 


‘BOHEMIANS . . . there 
aren’t any left... they 
all joined the ARP. They 
wear jerseys and tight 
trousers and _ coloured 

handkerchiefs 


Pe ! and try to grow 
» beards and 

they think they 

™ fh, are Bohemi- 


ans, but they're 
not. They should have been turned into farmers 
when they were evacuated during the war, then 
there wouldn’t have been all this trouble,’ said 
the last of the uncrowned kings of Soho- 
Bohemia—the ‘last’ because he is seventy-seven, 
and he has not got an heir, and he does not think 
there is any future in being Bohemian any more. 





The old monarch, who has been known as Pro- 
fessor Neave and who is now called Ironfoot Jack 
because he has an iron foot, used to be able to 
write a cheque for £5,000. Now he adjusted his 
top hat, rummaged in his hold-all and produced 
a used king-size cigarette. 

‘Before the war there used to be 5,000 real 
Bohemians in London. They used to buy old 
books and carpets and old bits of china at the 
markets for a few bob and sell them for a couple 
of quid in Soho . . . to the tourists. Or they used 
to have a pitch in the market and tell fortunes 
—I am a numerologist—and when they had got 
their grocery money they would retire. 

‘But now you can’t buy anything under a 
couple of quid, and Soho only attracts the 
failures, and half the markets are closed, and 
pitches cost ten shillings instead of fourpence, 
and they nick you if you try. 

‘Before the war all the Bohemians had studios 
in Charlotte Street which they got for five 
shillings a week. They got hold of a bit of wood 
and a bit of material, and got hold of one or 
two pictures—because they were artists or their 
friends were artists—and they turned them into 
artists’ studios. 

‘And when the war came they made them join 
the ARP or turned them into firemen—they 
didn’t put Bohemians in the army—and the 
Bohemians cut off their sideboards and burnt 
their cloaks and got used to sleeping on com- 
fortable beds and having regular food coeked 
for them and having pay packets with ten or 
twelve quid in them: they'd never had more than 
a couple of quid before in their lives. 

‘And they got used to it. And when they came 
back they found that the Greeks had got their 
Studios. So they didn’t bother to be Bohemians 
any more. Apart from myself there are only one 
or two left. When there were 5,000 they made 
me their uncrowned king.’ 

It is not so easy being a Bohemian in 1959 as 
it was before the war. People are not so keen 
on Bohemians as they used to be. Getting grocery 
money is graft. And there is not an artist’s studio 
left in London—at artists’ prices, that is. 

Ironfoot Jack—he came here from Australia 
in 1912—has managed to stay Bohemian against 


almost impossible odds: inspectors, and police- 
men, and authorities, and forms, and cards, and 
regulations, and all the accumulative bourgeois in- 
ventions of a Welfare State. If he works for a few 
hours a week, they put a stamp on his card. If he 
sleeps out without a groundsheet and a blanket, 
he brings down the wrath of the medical profes- 
sion by making one of their respected clients 
wait. That, says Ironfoot Jack, is the sort of 
thing you come up against. 

‘It’s been difficult—oh, it’s a problem these 
days—but I have managed to stay Bohemian 
because I have been true to Bohemian philosophy. 
“A Bohemian shall work to live. A Bohemian 
shall not live to work,” said Irenfoot Jack. 

‘It is better to endure a certain amount of 
misery if it will produce a certain amount of 
comfort, than to avoid misery and produce no 
comfort at all.’ 

In his heyday Jack ran a theatrical boarding- 
house, a caravan club, two Bohemian clubs, a 
Bohemian restaurant, a Schoel of Wisdom, and 
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a Children of the Sun materialistic religious 
group. 

‘In this, we had rituals and pagoda dancers. I 
gave a sermon and evoked beneficial vibrations 
and disbanded detrimental ones. Then there was 
the Temple of the Moon which I used to run. The 
philosophy of the Temple of the Moon was that 
when you die your soul goes to the moon and 
that your intelligence goes to the sun.’ He took a 
swig at his cup of tea. 

From the recesses of his cloak he produced 
written evidence of what he is today. On a slip 
of pink paper, it said: ‘Professor J. R: Neave 
(Ironfoot Jack), karia yogi, occultist, celebrated 
Bohemian, portrait model for artists, writer of 
articles on Bohemian and gipsy life, variety artist 
(monologues).” 

‘Ll am an expression artist. | have a wig and a 
sailing hat, and many other hats; and I do a 
judge and an alchemist anc a sheikh and a monk 
and a tramp, and many other diverse characters 
from all walks of life. And I do monologues and 
I sing songs. I sing “Any Old Iron.” 

“You can check the address.” He wrote down 
his own address, in Chelsea, SW10. It is not for 
publication—‘in case a lot of nitwits bother me 
with offers of work.’ 


Check-mate 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Les Femmes Savantes. ( Princes.) 

-The Magistrate. (Old Vic.) 

IN Le Dindon, the Comédie 

‘| Francaise technique was mod- 
elled on the silent film impure 

and simple. The whole stage 
flickered as the characters 
jumped from pose to pose as 
comically animated as a cartoon. It was Felix le 
Chat having a night out on the tiles. The style is 
the manner—and with a classic like Moliére, per- 
haps le style, c'est 'hommage. Here the players 
moved with the graceful formality of a ballet of 
chess men. Even the costumes had Staunton sil- 
houettes with wide tapered shoulders, pinched 
waists and bell-bottomed skirts or finely chiselled 
shoes. I felt that each one could slide silently un- 
ruffled on the green baize stand from square to 
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square at the touch of the producer's finger and 
thumb. These carved attitudes were admirable for 
Moliére’s sequences of rhymed couplets—the 
Stately ceremony of the diction and deportment 
chiming exactly with the rhythm of the verse. Yet 
this is comedy after all—and the producer, Jean 
Meyer, rightly varied the speed of delivery to 
prick each laugh as it came sailing to the surface 
like a champagne bubble. A cough, a grimace, a 
raised eyebrow, a stutter, a giggle, a pirouette— 
all were stitched into the text just when the beat 
of the rocking-horse seemed to be too hypnotic. 
The players were released from their tableau 
whenever the plot.demanded a reshuffling of the 
pieces only to regroup themselves for the next 
attempt at check-mate. 

Check-mate is the right term of art because the 
action of Les Femmes Savantes turas on the 
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His first television appearance 
—next Tuesday at 8.30 p.m. 


On March 31st, 22 million viewers will be able to watch ATV’s ‘Play of the Week’, 
with Sir John Gielgud fresh from the immense personal triumph of his American 
tour. For his world television debut, Sir John has chosen to appear in N. C. Hunter’s 
play ‘A Day by the Sea’ which ran for 387 performances at the Haymarket Theatre. 
In the television production, Sir John will be appearing in the company of 

Gladys Cooper and Margaret Leighton. Once again, in a network production on 
Independent Television, ATV make theatrical history. 


London 
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attempt of the henpecked husband to defeat the 
pretentious plans of his cocky spouse. And M. 
Meyer’s hand is especially apparent in his 
manoeuvring of the three rich culture-vulture 
women. He has given them each an individuality 
which is not apparent in Moliére’s text so that 
when they sit in a row chorusing their praise of 
their pet poet their reactions just miss being identi- 
cal. All are variations on the mother in Five 
Finger Exercise—yet Philaminte (Lisa Delamare) 
has beneath her veneer of pedantry a solid made- 
to-last mahogany strength, while Armande 
(Hélene Perdriére) is a cold chromium steel ninny, 
and Belise (Andrée de Chauveron) an overstuffed, 
broken-springed relic from the attic. Only in the 
playing of the last does the caricature become too 
broad—her ugliness and stupidity are emphasised 
with hefty nudges rather than fleeting winks. 

As in Le Dindon, the Comédie Francaise offer 
us a sort of National Portrait Gallery of superbly 
sketched roles rather than a great rolling canvas 
of a masterpiece. I never felt eventually that 
Moliére was on my side. His famous humanistic 
common sense, embodied as in Tartuffe in the 
outburst of the honest unspoiled country servant 
girl, seemed too near to the bluff philistinism of 
the self-made businessman. The hero after all is 
a swashbuckling, fortune-hunting courtier who 
seems suspiciously determined to marry one of the 
rich daughters. His condemnation of his phoney 
intellectual rival is based not on any literate 
analysis of his work but on the evidence that the 
best people don’t read him. The heroine is a lazy 
slyboots who is proud of knowing nothing about 
art but too cunning to admit what she likes. And 
as for the conclusion that women ought to be 
ruled by their husbands, this is contradicted by 
almost everything Moliére ever wrote. Almost all 
of his plays have a kind of subterranean uncon- 
scious Ibsenism beneath the surface—they are 
practically propaganda tracts for the Married 
Women’s Property Act. Philaminte, impressively 
mounted in full sail, is worth ten of any of the 
fidgety, skrimshanked men around the house. 

This is pretty much the message of Pinero’s 
The Magistrate too. Here the plot revolves around 
an old booby on the bench who is lured to a plush 
hotel for an after-hours dinner by his sprightly 
stepson. In the same private room in the dark he 
rubs dinner jackets with his newly married wife, 
a mustardy old colonel, a silly-ass captain, his 
flirtatious sister-in-law and the police force. It is 
perhaps typical of the daring English farce of the 
period that the only crime committed by any of 
the middle-class victims is to break the licensing 
laws. Pinero constructs the whole rigmarole with 
the careful geometrical precision of a Feydeau. 
I have seen the play performed by amateurs at a 
university when the laughs keep erupting one 
inside the other like a series of hiccoughs. But 
Douglas Seale’s production just lacks the innocent, 
obvious, schoolboy drive that makes the helter- 
skelter enjoyable. There are some brilliant indi- 
vidual impersonations—notably Jack May as the 
languid captain and John Phillips as Colonel 
Lukyn—but there is no attempt at real ensemble 
playing. One glance at the Comédie Frangaise— 
even for someone who can only follow the play 
from the Everyman translation—will show the 
difference. The Old Vic gets only half the laughs 
the play deserves. The Comédie Francaise gets 
three times more than the play can justify. 
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Greyer than White 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Ballet 
- Tue Ludmilla Tcherina Theatre 
SSS Ballet was intended to jerk our 
\_J8 poor effete old national art on 
at to its toes. Men of the stage and 
\ cinema, like Jean Renoir and 


Raymond Rouleau, were unit- 

ing to free the ballerina from 

her chains. Overnight a new 
era of ‘total theatre’-—whatever that might be— 
would begin. After a fanfare of boosts that would 
have done credit to a newly launched detergent, 
the whiter-than-white company straight from 
Paris opened at the Cambridge Theatre only to 
produce an evening of tawdry ineptitude and 
suffocating boredom. 

The company is built round its star, Ludmilla 
Tcherina, like a tent round its pole. With her blue- 
black hair framing a pale mask of a face, high- 
cheekboned and classically proportioned, she re- 
sembled a trim, disinterested goddess. More 
renowned as a film star than as a dancer, her 
acting centred on her dilating, flashing eyes, which 
registered all the basic ‘X’-certificate emotions 
with a virtuosity more apparent than real. At one 
point she gave a demonstration of the sort of 
madness which could probably only happen to a 
dog—her body crouched like a Japanese wrestler, 
she shambled pathetically round the stage look- 
ing for an invisible opponent. 

Yet for all her limitations she danced decently 
enough and showed a species of theatrical 
glamour that might, in less shabby circumstances, 
have pinned us to our seats and quelled our dis- 
appointed shufflings. For the evening was not 
dimmed so much by the failure of its star as by 
the crushing banality of the four ballets them- 
selves. 

The most considerable work, The Lovers of 


Teruel, turned out to be a reworking of the Pagli- 
acci theme set in the suburbs of a modern industrial 
city. The producer, Raymond Rouleau, and the de- 
signer, Jacques Dupont, depicted the ballet’s back- 
ground with fanatic care. There was a dimly lit 
railway bridge over a siding and unseen trains 
trundled stereophonically through the ballet 
snorting out genuine puffs of steam. A sound- 
track of speech and noise backed up Mikis 
Theodorakis’s enthusiastic music. The ballet in- 
cluded bicycles, a dream sequence, a crime pas- 
sionnel stabbing, madness, a chase and a suicidal 
death-leap. Everything was real except the people 
and the situation. Here and there were sequences, 
the film term is appropriate, where the producer 
caught a dramatic instant—the murderer husband 
cornered on the silent bridge, even the heroine's 
Karenina suicide—but the commonplace con- 
tinually seeped through to this world of half- 
shadows and quarter-truths. 

Jean Renoir had produced a ballet, Gunpowder 
Flash, that was clearly meant to be a satire, yet 
emerged as a pointless allegory of two warring 
nations, the strong conquerors being seduced into 
submission by their bed-conscious rivals. Deep 
in the husk of this ballet lay the tiny kernel of 
an idea that as a film might have flowered with 
fantasy. In the less literal terms of ballet it was 
robbed of the rooted naturalism it needed for 
growth, and stood as a hollow, undeveloped 
stump on which to hang dancing, almost as 
futile as the programme’s remaining two works 
which sagged beneath the Plimsoll line of con- 
tempt. 

So this was the company destined, it claimed, 
‘to shake ballet out of its traditional apathy.” 
What went wrong? Principally its basic concep- 
tion that you make ballet more vital by tricking 
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Richards has an eye for cars and a knack of rating their owners with surprising 
accuracy. Should his attentions appear a little more deferential and his salute a little 
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t out and handing it over, like slabs of cold 
Shakespeare, to theatrical producers. The choreo- 
zrapher and producer should ideally be one man, 
w at least speak with one voice. The choreo- 
zraphers Tcherina selected were, apart from the 
wromising, but inexperienced, Sparemblek, an 
mdistinguished lot, and throughout the dancing 
remained dull and dead, held back by the well- 
intentioned efforts of the producers. The result 
was waste—not the least in the abilities of such 
dancers as Milko Sparemblek, Vassili Sulich and 
Stevan Grebel. 

Infinitely more exciting than the Tcherina 
follies was the historic Covent Garden per- 
formance of Coppélia last Saturday afternoon, 
when the Royal Ballet was banished to the 
audience, giving over the stage, for the first time, 
to the students of the Royal Ballet School. Led 
by three recently graduated junior members of 
the company—Antoinette Sibley, Graham Usher 
and Lambert Cox, a young trio of exceptional 
brilliance—the schoo! danced the complete un- 
amended ballet with predictable freshness but 
bewildering skill. The idea of public student per- 
formances in standard ballets is one known to 
Moscow but completely new in the West, and it 
proved a remarkable display of the Royal Ballet's 
strength and potential, as absolutely unknown 
kids came on and danced almost like veterans. 
The Mums and Dads in the audience cheered, 
the company cheered, even critics cheered, while 
juniors—still too young for greasepaint—from 
the school itself screeched out their approval like 
grubby infants at a rugger match. 





THe THEATRE AND Irs Douste. By Antonin 
Artaud, reviewed recently in the Spectator, is avail- 
able from John Calder Ltd. at 14s. 6d. 
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Best of the Pops 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Journey. (Empire.)— 
Tonka. (Studio One.) 
The Journey (director: Anatole 
Litvak; ‘A’ certificate) must be 
the best ‘pop’ film ever made 
(the word ‘pop’ is to describe 
not disparage it—much). A list 
of its good points and moving 
or amusing moments would easily fill my 
column, yet it still remains basically frivolous in 
its treatment of a highly serious theme. Probably 
no one intended frivolity (but there it is: a 
lightener, a diluter, a cliché-maker, an easy-way- 
outer); and, within its Ruritanian limitations, it is 
highly successful. But unevenly so: it seems to 
have been conceived (if the metaphor is not too 
far-fetched) on two levels: the director’s and Yul 
Brynner’s. Mr. Brynner plays a Russian officer 
perplexed first by his situation in a country— 
Hungary, 1956—that hates him and secondly by 
his passion for an Englishwoman who represents 
all he hates. Both the country and the English- 
woman are shown to us in a dullish and hack- 
neyed way, but Mr. Brynner’s reactions (it goes 
without saying he could never be dull) are any- 
thing but hackneyed. In relation to the first he 
makes us feel—understand and almost feel in 
ourselves—his perplexity, his real sense of injury 
and hurt and lonely truculence; in relation to the 
second he gives an extraordinary impression of 
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that hard quality to put across—obsession. His 
Major Surov is a character seen in the round: 
moody, intelligent, ruthless, unafraid, with a 
certain cosmopolitan sophistication (he knows 
Canada, from the war) and moments of tigerish 
charm, and with an impatience that is more than 
impatience, a kind of desperation, in the face of 
his opponents’ remoteness—the long table of self- 
contained faces at meals, the refusal to be drawn 
into argument, the fear mixed with scorn. Why 
are the Russians hated in Hungary? Why does 
an American woman look at him as if he were 
the devil? Why does he feel as he does about a 
woman whose very qualities are the result of a 
life he must, from his soul, disapprove? Ex- 
plosively unhappy, he longs for some satisfactory 
answer—from the American or British he forces 
into contact with him, from the woman whose 
love (if it exists) might prove some explanation. 
But nothing is resolved: enmity and obsession 
both remain. The ending—the plot ending—is 
third-rate, absurdly facile and ‘filmish’; but Mr. 
Brynner’s performance is never less than felt, 
thought, understood, ‘lived.’ It would be interest- 
ing to see this much-exploited actor in the hands 
of a first-class director, in a film that did not 
rely on his presence so much; and to see whether 
he is an actor or only a presence, someone too 
dynamic to be refused applause. 

The rest of the cast is good at a ‘pop’ level, but 
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at any other too frivolously directed to have 
much meaning. Deborah Kerr, for instance, plays 
the Englishwoman and does what she can with 
a very lightweight script; but she can hardly 
avoid all sorts of false and jerky bits of behaviour 
foisted on her and she seldom becomes more 
than the (quite credible, which is to her credit) 
object of obsession—hardly a person who might 
have strong feelings of her own. Robert Morley 
plays a television man who takes command in the 
crisis and does all the talking—and very well 
he does it; but (so banal are the things he has 


to say) one never believes in him as anything 
but an outsize Robert Morley figure—diplomatic 
and bulky and tactful as a highly trained 
elephant. There are some first-rate minor charac- 


ters (E. G. Marshall is one of them) and—on the 
same ‘pop’ level—plenty of amusing and relevant 
observation of this and that. People, praise 
heaven, talk their own languages, and one gets 
the point or (as in life) sometimes doesn’t, which 
gives a good air of minor authenticity. But the 
Hungarian background looks so luridly phony 
that when one is actually asked to listen to the 
famous last broadcast of the freedom fighters in 
Budapest, one wriggles with distaste. Anyone who 
had been there (let alone a freedom fighter) 
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would, I should think, do more than wriggle. 
F¥en the attempts to understand (a girl partisan 
scornfully refusing an American’s chocolate, say- 
ing they want guns, not chocolate) are too banal 
to say much. And yet the film has its authentic 
moments, when we are given (besides the hyp- 
notic blue eyes and almost as hypnotic cranium) 
a glimpse of what might be understanding of 
the present Soviet mentality and some of that 
supra-ideological commodity, the Russian charm. 

Walt Disney's Tonka (director: Lewis R. 
Foster; ‘U’ certificate) should solve at least one 
wet afternoon of the Easter holidays, being a 
horse film, with Indians, and Sal Mineo, in a pair 
of pigtails, as the Indian boy hero. 

From March 25 to July 12 there will be a 
season of Swedish films at the National Film 
Theatre, under the title of The Passionate Cinema. 
The films were all made in the Forties and Fifties, 
and out of the twenty to be shown ten are directed 
by Ingmar Bergman, and eleven are shown in 
this country for the first time. Other directors with 
work in the season are Alf Sjéberg (who made 
Frenzy in 1944, the film in which Ingmar Berg- 
man’s name first appeared, as scriptwriter), 
Gustaf Molander, Arne Sucksdorff, Anders Hen- 
rikson, Hesse Ekman and Arne Mattsson. 


Schnabel’s Successor 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


PERFECTION in Mozart piano 
concertos is a utopian ideal. But 
Rudolf Serkin, who has re- 
corded several of the finest con- 
certos on Philips and Fontana 
labels, misses it by the narrow- 
: est margin. 

These are beautiful but tantalising perform- 
ances. Serkin seems to relax gratefully in the 
summer-school atmosphere of Perpignan (K.482, 
and a superb performance of Beethoven’s ‘Ein 
Miidchen oder Weibchen’ cello variations with 
Casals) and Marlboro, Vermont (K.271 and 
K.414), where the orchestral playing can be 
rough but is rarely unmusical. If anything, 
he relaxes too much. The sweep and coher- 
ence of his interpretations are occasionally 
weakened by a dreaminess which forgets that the 
pianist is there to command as well as to beguile. 
In the first movement of K.482 there is a rhap- 
sodical, almost capricious, quality about his 
playing which contrasts too strongly with Casals’s 
firm and incisive account of the opening tutti. 
In K.414 (a generous, warm-blooded but rhythmi- 
cally rather four-square performance) Serkin 
plays the cantabile tunes with more liberal use of 
accented notes than would be tolerable by 
Haskilian canons of excellence. Yet, more and 
more, these seem minor flaws. Serkin is tantalis- 
ing because he might so easily, one feels, have 
been even better. But he is so good as it is that 
complaints become in the end irrelevant. His 
phrasing is unfailingly poetic and creative. His 
Ornaments seem to blossom spontaneously. The 
passage work is neither mechanical (as in flashily 
virtuoso hands) nor apologetic (the good-taste 
school), but treats each note as having musical 





value. If he is sometimes too retiring, he is never 
trivial. The slow movement of K.271 is wonder- 
fully done; indeed, the whole concerto is fine 
(by an odd acoustical trick, however, the tuttis 
on this disc sound frequently out of tune; at 
times we seem to have wandered into the Musical 
Joke). But perhaps Serkin’s finest concerto record 
is a Fontana disc combining K.453 and K.503; 
the one a most perfect work, with a subtlety of 
shifting shades and moods remarkable even for 
Mozart, the other a splendid but incomplete 
masterpiece, whose enormous design for some 
reason was never quite filled in. The lively and 
highly professional accompaniment of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Georg Szell seems to have 
put Serkin on his mettle. This is a record to 
return to many times. 

As a Beethoven pianist Serkin, since Schnabel’s 
death, has had no serious rival in the Western 
world. (That we do not recognise it in this 
country is our misfortune, not his.) His supremacy 
is grandly asserted in a new Fontana record of 
the Diabelli Variations, a performance of titanic 
power and nobility. Occasionally Serkin over- 
pedals, occasionally he is too dramatic for the 
remote, withdrawn, unearthly sadness of the 
music (for example, the long Largo variation in 
C minor) and occasionally he does not quite 
match its inspired madness—especially in the 
extraordinary vivace variation (No. 27) where 
sforzato Bs and C sharps collide violently high 
up on the keyboard. But these are rare instances. 
In variation after variation he strikes deep into 
the mysteries of this wonderful work. The scale, 
control and sonorousness of his playing are re- 
markable. The dramatic variations thunder with 
tremendous insistence. But he can be still as well; 
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the Andante Fughetta (No. 24) achieves an effect 
of Bach-like, sublimely imperturbable calm. And 
in the last Variation, where Beethoven, like Bach 
in the Goldberg, finally comes through, after all 
the struggle and the mastery, to a kind of holy 
simplicity, the performance, too, seems to shed a 
burden of knowledge and decision and allows 
the music to carry it innocently forward to the 
end. Listening to this record, it is no longer pos- 
sible to regard the Diabelli Variations, as some 
have done, as a gigantic technical exercise, a 
monstrous whim that blew up one variation into 
thirty-three, a laborious pleasantry to give 
Diabelli’s unsuspecting waltz the fright of its 
life, or as anything but one of the profoundest 
and most far-ranging masterpieces in all music. 

Brahms’s two sets of Paganini Variations have 
also been commonly thought of as ‘forbidding’ 
and fundamentally ‘technical.’ This is a lazy atti- 
tude. Compared to Beethoven's, they may be 
mediocre. But apart from a dull patch half-way 
through the second set, they are full of that strong 
mixture of passionate vigour and deep melan- 
choly that stamp Brahms’s rougher but more in- 
spired early works. Julius Katchen plays the 
more strenuous variations brilliantly. He is an 
octave player of formidable power and precision, 
which in early Brahms means a great deal; his 
glissandi in the second set have to be heard to be 
believed. But the performance as a whole lacks 
the massive strength of Egon Petri’s pre-war re- 
cording. This is partly because of Katchen’s over- 
careful approach to the lyrical variations. In 
lyrical music he has not learnt to relax and let 
the current carry him. The sheer apparatus of 
his technical skill and intellectual grasp make 
him self-conscious; he sacrifices breadth to 
cleverness, and his rubato is even guilty of what 
Shaw described as the worst of all sins of rubato 
—that of sounding as if the pianist is trying to 
play in strict time but is hampered by the sticking 
of the keys. All the same, with an uneven but 
stimulating account of the Handel Variations on 
the other side, this is a record worth hearing. 

So is a Pye recording of Bach, Haydn and 
Beethoven by the Rumanian pianist Mindru 
Katz. The Haydn Arietta and Twelve Variations 
is pleasant but routine stuff, but Beethoven's 
Thirty-two Variations, until invention runs dry 
shortly before the end, are splendid. Though the 
transcriptions of the Toccata in D (Busoni) and 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue (Fischer) are 
rather tiresome, liable to break out in superfluous 
chord clusters and ponderous octaves, Katz plays 
them in such a strong, clean and unaffectedly 
eloquent style that they are almost purged of 
offence. The transcription of Nun komm’ der 
Heiden Heiland, by Kempff, is much more re- 
strained and effective, but finely though Katz 
plays it, this supreme chorale prelude needs to 
be heard on an organ. In spite of rhythmic 
unsteadiness, Schweitzer’s performance of it 
(Philips) is to be preferred to that of Jeanne 
Demessieux (Decca); it is more spacious and 
deeper in feeling. His record also includes O 
Mensch bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross, richly played, 
whereas Jesus Christus unser Heiland, on the 
Demessieux record, is an example of Bach in a 
vein of purely mechanical cleverness. But 
Schweitzer’s clumsy and turgid account of the D 
minor Toccata and Fugue should never have 
been reissued. 
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Here, only a few hours away, in a delightful 
friendly country you can have a wonderful carefree 
musical holiday. Here are a few of the Festival 
attractions for Spring and early Summer. 


March 30 DUBLIN EASTER FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 
-April 25 “Ave Maria” & “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Barber of Seville’, 


“Rigoletto”, “Andrea Chenier’, “Don Pasquale’, “Othello”. 
5/-, 10/6 and 15/-. Booking Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 


May 10-24 FESTIVAL OF CORK 


The London Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Sir Malcolm 
Sargent with Claudio Arrau (Piano), 

The Cork Ballet Company. Director Miss Joan Denise Moriarty. 
“Les Sylphides”. Guest artist Marina Svetlova (Prima Ballerina 
at the eae Opera House, New York). 

A new work by Peter Darrell of the Western Theatre Ballet. 
The Cork Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Aloy Vleischmann, 
Cork International Choral & Folk Dance Festival. 

Booking & Prices from Cork Tostal Office, 25 Patrick Street, Cork. 


June 14-21 DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


The Sistine Choir. Conductor Monsignore Domenico Bartolucci, 
Antonio & his Spanish Ballet. 

Mahler's Second Symphony, by the combined Halle Orchestra, 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra and Our Lady's Choral Society. 
Victoria Elliott (soprano), Eugenia Zareska (contralto). 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 

I VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—Italy’s finest Chamber Orchestra, 
Conductor Renato Fasano. 

IL TEATRO DELL’OPERA DE CAMERA presenting 

Operas of the Courts of Venice & Naples. Producer Corrado Pavyolini, 
“La Serva Padrona” & “Le Cantatrici Villane”’. 

“Tl Maestro di Capella” & “Il Filosofo di Campagna”. 

Celebrity Concert: Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. Soloist Gina Bachauer (Piano). 
Celebrity Concert. Halle Orchestra, Conductor Sir Jolin Barbirolli, 
Celebrity Concert of Irish Artistes, 


3/6, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-. Booking at all Keith Prowse Offices. 


Booking now open 
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Earning our keep 


SINCE THE WAR our aircraft industry has 

become one of Britain’s major exporters. Last year its 
exports totalled £154 million — more than enough 

to pay for our imports of wheat and barley. Sales of 
aero engines alone were worth £50 million, 


compared with no more than £3 million in 1948. 


This rapid growth has been mainly due to the 
technical superiority of the aircraft and aero engines 
themselves, the outcome of heavy investment 


in research and development over many years. 


It is a source of satisfaction to us in Lloyds Bank to 
know that we have been able to assist in the 
provision of finance for the sale of British aircraft to 


many parts of the world including the Dollar Area, 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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Gems from the Past 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 27, 
Design 
%) THIs year the Daily Mail's 


Ideal Home _ Exhibition at 
Olympia was rugged and robust. 
Or so the handout © said. 
‘The Grand Hall,’ it explained, 
‘will represent the sort of pic- 
ture one thinks of to the strains 
of Greensleeves.’ One hummed 
1 few strains of the more difficult middle bit, but 
the picture wouldn’t come. All one could get was 
a misty glimpse of springtime windowdressing in 
the C and A mode, accompanied by rugged 
cinema oOrganists, in green spotlights, playing 
robust Gems from Our Glorious Past. 

This was obviously the wrong picture, so with 
fierce curiosity and a hey-nonny-nonny one 
clicked through the turnstile—to the strains of the 
Grenadier Guards executing a doubtless pas- 
toralian fantasy which sounded very like ‘Take 
Me Back to the Ball Game.’ And there, as far as 
the eye could wince, was the sort of thing that 
happens so often when the British make what 
Sir Hugh Casson has called an exhibition of them- 
selves. The scene can’t be better described than 
it is in the handout. ‘The stands have been built 
as cottages to form the likeness of a Cotswold 
village down upon which the noble edifices of 
Blenheim, Warwick, the Oxford Colleges and 
that famous English inn, The Angel at Grantham, 
look.’ It seems that up with this sort of charade 
one has to put. But-why? This nostalgic habit of 
dressing up exhibitions in olde fagades becomes 
more and more ridiculous as the standard of 
design in furniture and kitchen equipment im- 
proves. 

It is true that there is some pretty nasty fur- 
niture in the Exhibition, including the latest thing 
in clumsy, ebonised undercarriages and brass- 
spatted legs with brass skids. But most of it is 
much better than the best-selling, chintzy, fringed 
bunchy stuff of only a few years ago. One firm 
(Stag Ltd.) has even brought its period furniture 
a little more up to date. Its consultant designers, 
John and Sylvia Reid, who are known for their 
good modern designs, have unashamedly pro- 
duced an amusing line in the American Colonial 
fashion. It is neat, refreshingly free from vulgar, 
clashing veneers and fussy detailing and almost 
forgivable. If it is widely cribbed by the firms 
who still won’t use designers, but copy anything 
new, it will have done a useful job. It could lead 
the fashion-at-all-cost boys into a quiet period. 

So, too, could the latest furniture produced by 
Archie Shine Ltd., a firm which is doing as brisk 
a business with its modern dining-room pieces, 
designed by Robert Heritage, as it once did with 
its more ancient heritage ‘antiques.’ These pieces 
are almost too simple to be copied, but someone 
is certain to try—someone with the flair for bad 
proportions and exaggerated details that turns the 
plagiarist into a caricaturist and converts a good 
design into something with a Contemporary look. 

‘Contemporary’ should, of course, be used only 
as a term of abuse, as the Ideal Home scribe 
realised when he wrote about the Ministry of 


Housing’s flats for old people. These, he said, 
are ‘up to the modern minute.’ Did he, perhaps, 
pace nervously up and down on the opening day, 
stop-watch in hand, hoping that none of the spec 
builders in ‘The Village in Spring’ would produce 
wares described by that new breathless-making 
slogan, ‘Absolutely Contemporary’? 

The only exhibit that could justifiably use this 
slogan is the ‘built-in’ electric cooking equipment 
which Tricity Cookers Ltd. have put on the 
market. With this equipment—designed with the 
help of an architect, Alan Gore—you can have 
your oven, hot plates and warming cupboards in- 
stalled wherever you like at any convenient 
height. No doubt it is this sort of thing that per- 
suades the exhibition organisers to dress their 
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displays in the theme of traditional England. It 
must seem almost indecent to someone who really 
loves the olde country that so much industrial 
design is failing to toe the domestic architecture 
line by wrapping up any signs of progress in an 
olde-worlde skin. 

Whatever happens in the kitchen we shall still 
have ceremonial regalia, thatched cottages, Elgar 
and Annigoni. All these were brought together 
for the current exhibition in the replica of 
Howard Lobb’s design for the British Pavilion 
in Brussels, a building which (with its interior 
design by James Gardner) might have been 
specially prepared for the Olympia show. The 
pavilion is not causing quite such a sensation here 
as it did in Belgium. Fewer people, for instance, 
are seen to remove their hats in front of ‘the 
actual book and bell emblem of the TUC.’ But 
visitors are shuffling round with a quiet, restrained 
pride, happily aware that Britain's inventions 
‘range from gas lighting to cement, and include 
the Boy Scouts, the Salvation Army and the Co- 
operative Movement.’ 


Viva Villa 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


TAKING a villa instead of stay- 

ing at a hotel sounds, in theory, 

a cheaper and more convenient 

way of having a family holiday 

, abroad, particularly where there 

are children in the family too 

young to fit happily into hotel 

routine. But finding the right 

villa or flat can be hard work, especially during 

the peak booking-season which coincides largely 
with school holidays. 

In France it is not cheap to rent a villa by 
the sea in the summer months; on the Céte d’Azur 
£100 a month for five or six people, with prob- 
ably at least one sleeping in the living-room, is 
the average price; in Brittany £50-£70 will buy 
equivalent accommodation, except in August, 
when rents are almost double those of July and 
September. On both the Mediterranean coast and 
in Brittany a small family with three weeks’ holi- 
day would save little by renting a villa rather 
than by staying in a hotel or pension. (Landlords 
in these areas usually insist on tenancies starting 
on the first or fifteenth of the month, a com- 
plicating factor for English holidaymakers.) How- 
ever, for a long let of two or three months or for 
a large party a villa is always an economic propo- 
sition, and outside the peak holiday period (July 
to mid-September) flats and villas can be rented 
amazingly cheaply, even on the Cote d’Azur and 
the Italian Riviera. For summer holidays the 
Costa Brava villas are less expensive and more 
easily available. Most Spanish landlords are more 
adaptable about dates, also they usually provide 
linen (in France the provision of linen is excep- 
tional), which is an important item for people 
carrying their own luggage or travelling by air. 
In the mountain resorts of the Pyrenees and 
Savoy there is also little difficulty in finding 
pleasant houses and flats, with linen provided, 





quite cheaply and at convenient dates even for 
short holidays in the popular months. 

I know of two London agencies which deal 
in furnished accommodation abroad. Solvis and 
Co. (62 Oxford Street, WI, Museum 1998), who 
specialise in houses on the Costa Brava and the 
Italian and French Rivieras, have a fifty-page 
mimeographed catalogue costing 5s. which lists 
with brief and literally translated description 
(‘collapsible bed in garage,’ ‘English furniture,” 
‘very cultivated one-floor villa’) available property 
in France, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. The 
largest section is devoted to the French Riviera, 
especially the popular centres, and they tell me 
that villas can be rented at bargain prices at 
Nice because ‘no one seems to want to go there 
these days.’ It is very much more difficult to find 
anywhere in the beautiful and, for English people, 
less well-known area between Cassis and Saint 
Tropez. However, Mr. Kannard, of Solvis, and 
his partner take a lot of trouble to try to satisfy 
the individual whims and fancies of their clients. 
They also make sure that some, possibly mis- 
leading, descriptions sent in by French landlords 
are clearly understood. For instance, the adjective 
‘rustic’ should usually be interpreted as meaning 
French plumbing (i.e. a hole in the ground). The 
Good Companion (5a Perrin’s Walk, NW3, Hamp- 
stead 7471) is another helpful and reliable agency 
with connections in Majorca, Germany and 
Southern Italy as well as many French resorts. 

Unpleasant surprises are much less likely if a 
letting is arranged through London agents, as 
most of the houses on their books have been 
tenanted by English families many times, and 
they deal with the same landlords year after year. 
But for many places the agencies have nothing 
to offer, and houses can be found only through 
direct correspondence with local agents, which 
may be slow and frustrating. A visit to the French 
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Government Tourist Office (78 Piccadilly, W1) 
can be useful if the visitor knows what he is 
looking for or if he wants information about the 
important tourist centres, but anyone seeking 
guidance or suggestions about out-of-the-way 
places will be disappointed. Pamphlets on the 
major resorts, lists of their main estate agents and 
the usual advice to write to the local Syndicat 
d'Initiative is the extent of the advice that can be 
expected. 

Only this year I came across the excellent ESSI 
(phonetic rendering of the initials SI, for syndicats 
d’initiative) guide booklets. They are, or should 
be, obtainable free from the French Tourist 
Office, but generally they seem to be out of stock, 
and in any case are reprinted and revised every 
year, but are not available until June or July, 
by which time they are not much use to most 
British holidaymakers. At the Tourist Office, if 
a personal call is made, it is possible to consult 
(after some insistence) a bound volume of these 
guides, the Annuaire Officiel. Their value is that 
they list even the smallest’ resorts in the area 
covered in each booklet, and also give lists of 
hotels and house agents and sometimes pictures 
of places to stay. 

With villa-living goes housekeeping, as the 
long-suffering wife and mother knows. If the 
family is not addicted to English breakfasts, it is 
possible to keep costs down to what they would 
be in Britain (bacon is expensive in France). 
Fruit and vegetables are, of course, cheaper, eggs 
and cheese cost about the same as in England, 
while coffee, milk and fish (except in Brittany 
for the last) usually cost more. Where meat seems 
dearer it is usually because French, and indeed 
most continental, butchers never weigh bone, 
gristle or skin in with the meat. Tea becomes a 
luxury across the Channel—but why not take your 
own?—-and for the wine-fancier the increased 
cost of eating well may be more than offset by 
the low cost of drinking. 


To a certain extent, anyone who rents a villa 
through an agency (English or foreign) is buying 
a pig in a poke. The tenant pays whatever the 
agent thinks the market will bear and not the 
landlord's asking price, also the amenities may 
not live up to their description. The ideal method, 
impractical for most of us, is to stay in a hotel 
one year and look for a villa to rent for the next. 


* * * 


When writing a few weeks ago about Bowyer’s 
Britannia sausages, I erroneously mentioned 
Fortnum and Mason's as one of the shops where 
they may be found. Fortnum’s sell their own 
Sausages with a 90 per cent. meat content at seven 
shillings a pound, under the name of ‘Fortnum 
and Mason's Special Sausages.’ 
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Boru Houses adjourned on Wednesday, till Monday 
fortnight, the 14th of April. The recess will be longer 
than usual; but Ministers think that they are justified 
in taking a long holyday, because the business of 
the nation is in an unusually forward state. The busi- 
ness of the nation is here put for the Ministerial 
business, which is in a forward state, because a great 
deal of money has been voted away. . . . But what 
has been done in regard to the great measures of 
Reform, on the credit of which the Whig Ministers 
have been existing? 
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‘A Jolly Sort of German’ 


By STRIX 


‘YN world affairs it was a German Minister’s 
i plot. In the lives of the American people 
it was the end of innocence.’ With this large claim 
Mrs. Barbara W. Tuchman concludes an ex- 
tremely well-documented but jaunty study of an 
obscure episode in the First World War. Her book, 
called The Zimmermann Telegram, is published 
by Constable at 18s. It is a better, more solid work 
than you might deduce from the Saturday Re- 
view’s tribute to ‘a dramatic style that will grip 
even those readers whose mental pabulum is nor- 
mally confined to fiction.’ Its faults are implicit 
in this encomium. 

Zimmermann became Foreign Minister of 
Germany in November, 1916. ‘A very jolly large 
sort of German’ (as the United States Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin described him), he had risen to high 
office from the ranks of the middle class: a cir- 
cumstance which ‘predisposed every American, 
bred to the automatic assumption that to be self- 
made is simultaneously to be virtuous, in his 
favour.’ 

Whether this characteristic generalisation is 
valid is beside the point, which is that the German 
Foreign Minister sent on January 16, 1917, a 
message in code to the German Ambassador in 
Washington for onward transmission ‘by a safe 
route’ to the German Minister in Mexico. This 
communication proposed a German-Mexican alli- 
ance aimed at (among less specific objectives) the 
reconquest of the junior partner’s ‘lost territory’ in 
Texas, New Mexico and California; it also sug- 
gested that Mexico should secure Japan’s seces- 
sion from the Allied camp and her participation 
in this new venture. Zimmermann sent this im- 
portant message on the eve of Germany’s declara- 
tion of unrestricted U-boat warfare; its object was 
to avert America’s consequent entry in the war 
by opening (or rather by reinvigorating, for an 
expeditionary force under Pershing was already 
committed, south of the Border, to the thankless 
pursuit of Villa) a second front on the North 
American continent. 

To ensure their reception Zimmermann trans- 
mitted his instructions by three different channels, 
one of them being the official link between the 
State Department and Europe; this had at an 
earlier stage of the war been made available, in 
the cause of peace, to the German Embassy in 
Washington by President Wilson. The message 
was intercepted, in triplicate, and decoded by the 
legendary demonologists of Room 40, an offshoot 
of the Naval Intelligence Division. By mid- 
January, 1917—a fortnight before unrestricted 
U-boat warfare was due to begin—Admiral 
‘Blinker’ Hall, the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
had in his hand a document potentially capable 
of dislodging even President Wilson from his 
limpet-like seat on the fence. 

Hall faced the cryptographer’s ever-present and 
often agonising problem: how to make use of 
unimpeachable information without compromis- 
ing its invaluable source. There was a strong 
probability that the contents of Zimmermann’s 
telegram, if disclosed to the still neutral Adminis- 
tration in Washington, would be suspected as a 
fabrication, a ruse designed by the cunning British 


to draw America into the war. To divulge proofs 
of its authenticity was impossible, for it involved 
a grave risk (in a matter where not even the 
smallest risk was acceptable) of alerting the 
Germans to the fact that the Admiralty were 
reading their secret codes. What was to be done? 

Mrs. Tuchman has reconstructed what was 
done with loving care. Hall reasoned that Bern- 
storff, the German Ambassador in Washington, 
would have telegraphed Zimmermann’s instruc- 
tions to his colleague in Mexico City in a form 
substantially similar to that in which he had 
received them. If this version, with its minor 
differences of prefix, signature, date and so on, 
were made public, Germany would assume that 
the telegram had been intercepted or purloined 
after it reached Washington and would blame the 
carelessness of her envoys or the enterprise of a 
spy. Skulduggery in the Mexican post office pro- 
duced a copy of Bernstorff’s telegram and proved 
Hall’s surmise about its wording correct. Another 
copy was unearthed from the files of Western 
Union in Washington. Finally, the message was, 
with the help of a German code-book loaned for 
the occasion by Room 40, deciphered by Ameri- 
cans in the American Embassy in London, thus 
technically authenticating the official claim that 
its contents had come to light ‘on American soil.’ 

The bombshell was detonated on March 1, 
1917. Its effect upon the American public was 
profound; but, as had been foreseen in London, 
an influential school of thought suspected forgery. 
The Mexicans falsely but categorically denied all 
knowledge of the German plot; so did the 
Japanese. For two days an inconclusive con- 
troversy raged. Then the author of the original 
telegram made a second disastrous appearance 
in the centre of the stage. At a press conference 
he was urged to deny the whole story. ‘I cannot 
deny it,’ said Zimmermann. ‘It is true.’ Back at the 
Wilhelmstrasse, he proceeded to conduct a far- 
flung post-mortem on the affair, using—to the 
edification of Room 40—the same code. 

‘Had the telegram never been intercepted or 
never been published, Mrs. Tuchman concludes, 
‘inevitably the Germans would have done some- 
thing else that would have brought us in eventu- 
ally. But the time was already late and, had we 
delayed much longer, the Allies might have been 
forced to negotiate.” Mrs. Tuchman buttresses her 
claims for the telegram’s capital importance with 
a. great deal of evidence of its impact on public 
opinion, in Washington and outside it, and the 
ease she makes out must be treated with respect. 

So must the diligence of her researches, though 
these sometimes lead her up by-paths which she 
may be suspected of exploring in quest of material 
which is more colourful than relevant. She takes 
in this book a rather cops-and-robbers, blacks- 
begin-at-Calais view of history which I hope she 
will avoid in her next; for her the German nation 
is, by implication, composed entirely of heel- 
clicking fatheads, the Mexicans are so many dust- 
biting extras in a Western. These breezy over- 


Simplifications, embodied in a Time-Life style, _ 


ufnecessarily diminish her authority; but she has 
written, for all that, an absorbing book. 
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You’re right in the 
picture, always, ina 
Surnrie two-piece suit— 
well dressed and wisely 
dressed—for it’s round- 
the-clock rightness 


for men who 
¢ care about clothes. 


LONDON THE SUMRIE SHOP | 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
REGENT STREET, W.1. | 

ABERDEEN MELDRUMS | 

BEDFORD CLIFTON 

BELFAST ROBINSON & CLEAVER 

BRADFORD BROWN, MUFF'S | 


DONCASTER RHODES & 
ROSSLYN 
EDINBURGH FORSYTH OF 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW CARSWELL, 
25 RENFIELD ST. 
HEYWOOD TAYLOR 
LEEDS MATTHIAS ROBINSON 


NOTTINGHAM RHODES & | 
ROSSLYN | 
! 





SOUTHPORT MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 





The first complete recording 
In both stereo and mono of 


RHEINGOLD 


A performance of tremendous vitality transcending 
everything yet achieved on record 


GEORGE LONDON 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
GUSTAV NEIDLINGER 
SET SVANHOLM 

and supporting cast with 
THE VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA conducted by 
GEORG SOLTI 


RR EINGO 
6 SXL 2101/3 PIIPMION ALACSTRE ‘ 
© LXT 5495/7 





(German! English libretto 
with thematic index ; 8/6) 


The mono version is breathtaking 
the stereo version is unbelievable 





Records Magazine—now in a new form. 
Complete details of all Decca-group stereo 
and mono releases. Full colour. Your 
monthly guide to good record buying. 
Sixpence from your dealer. 
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ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added well 
over £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 


. Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Associatieg 














John B. Curtin 
Sydney Newman 
For Whose Benefit? Brian Murphy 
Christianity’s Lost Continent John V. Taylor 
The Use of Psychiatric Terms Dr. Murdo Mackenzie 
Male or Female? 

Reg Winter, R. Dunlop, George E. P. Wood 
The Casement Diaries 

Peter Singleton-Gates and Maurice Girodias 
John Calder 


Granting Visas 
Television Plays 


Cars Across the Channel F. D. Y. Faulkner 
‘Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat’ 

Leonard W. Brockington 
A Matter of Dignity Katherine Butler 





GRANTING VISAS 

Sir,—-Since last receiving the courtesy of your cor- 
respondence columns (Spectator, October 3, 1958), on 
which occasion | referred to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by Spaniards wishing to visit Britain, I have 
spent an interesting, exhausting but not, I hope, an 
entirely unprofitable time battering at the doors of 
bureaucracy. {| was provided with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for this by the desire of my sister-in-law (my 
wife is Spanish) to take up the invitation of my mother 
to spend a few months in Britain. To this end, we 
applied for a visa, which was finally granted after a 
period of very nearly three months had elapsed from 
the time of first lodging it. I believe that we were 
working under extremely favourable circumstances in 
that the applicant’s brother-in-law was English, and 
that his mother wrote a letter to the Home Office 
accepting all responsibility for the visitor. One cannot 
help wondering how anybody with neither of these 
adjuncts to their application could ever succeed in 
getting into our country at all. 

I raised a complaint through my MP, and the 
chairman of the British Travel and Holidays Associa- 
tion also took an interest in the matter, and I received 
a very charming apology from the Under-Secretary of 
State at the Home Office. However, I should like to 
draw your attention, and that of your readers, to my 
real reason for making the complaint. I want to 
make HM Government and Ministers realise that we 
dre guilty of a great discourtesy to foreign visitors, 
and a grave disservice to our own interests, both 
economic and political, by continuing with these out- 
moded restrictions on the temporary entry of visitors. 

We must do everything in our power to make it as 
easy as possible for people from other countries to 
come and see for themselves, and this is an essential 
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part of the current campaign to ‘Sell Britain.’ What 
is the use of trying to ‘sell’ it if the ‘goods’ are kept 
out of reach? 

If the governmental reply to this question is, in 
effect, that we must at the same time ensure our own 
internal security, then I would ask what the nature is 
of this ‘security’ that we are trying to protect. What 
actual, concrete purpose is served by requiring 
prospective Spanish visitors, for example, to secure 
the written acceptance of a ‘host,’ and then keeping 
them waiting several weeks for a visa? There is no 
other European country this side of the Iron Curtain 
that makes such demands upon its visitors, and, as I 
see it, no country has any right to expect any if it does. 

The Spanish Government, as you know, has just 
announced its willingness to waive visa requirements 
in relation to the tourists of any other country willing 
to do the same, their granting of visas already being, 
practically speaking, only a matter of payment and 
the more or less automatic delivery of the visa within 
twenty-four hours. Is this not an excellent opportunity 
for us to review our own attitude to the matter, and 
to make similar concessions, if concessions they be? 

The Spaniards says that the resultant loss in con- 
sular fees will be nothing when compared with the 
increase in their already enviable figures for foreign 
tourist spending. They estimate that 220,000 Britons 
visited Spain during the first nine months of last year. 
What a tonic for some of our own recently querulous 
summer resorts if even a tenth of that number of 
Spanish tourists were to spend a month in England 
this year, as a result of a timely gesture of the Govern- 
ment in sweeping away the present bureaucratic 
obstacles! 

Perhaps some of those 220,000 who enjoyed the 
spontaneous and generous courtesy of their Spanish 
hosts last year will help me to bring this about? I 
have so many friends in Spain who are waiting to take 
advantage of it.—-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN B. CURTIN 
Plaza de Francia, 8, Tangier, Morocco 


TELEVISION PLAYS 

Sir,— When Arthur Hailey (No Deadly Medicine) first 
came to me in Canada in 1955 with a play called 
Flight Into Danger, it was then a ‘good idea.’ Subse- 
quent work, a brilliant production and a writer 
humble enough to be amenable to intelligent sugges- 
tion, brought about one of the most talked-about 
television plays, with the highest ratings in this 
country and elsewhere, and led to a Hollywood 
feature film production starring Dana Andrews and 
Linda Darnell. 

All this goes to prove that your Mr. Peter Forster 
knows what-he is talking about when he says, in his 
recent television column, that a good drama series 
needs more than ‘good ideas.’ Good ideas are a dime 
a dozen, but the art is in the translation of the good 
idea into the reality which wins the approval of both 
public and critic. Armchair Theatre, as Mr.- Forster 
says, is full of ideas. It is also full of young directors, 
flexing their muscles to evolve a real dynamic of 
original television drama. 








“BRILLIANTLY TOPICAL” —JOHN CONNELL 


(EVENING NEWS) 


Robert Gaines 


author of ‘Final Night” 


AGAINST 


THE PUBLIC 


INTEREST 


“A satirical study of politicians and security officers when an important secret 


has been betrayed. 
(Manchester Guardian) 


... intelligent, penetrating and well-written—rRANCIS ILES 


“Horribly convincing . . . exciting and up-to-date.”’-—Reynolds News 


MACDONALD 


12s. 6d. 
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Among fifty-two plays a year, some mistakes are 
inevitable. The Bird, the Bear, and the Actress wag 
one of them—but the script itself was not pretentious, 
It was too long for its allotted time, and in the tensions, 
of rehearsals and its ultimate presentation, the drama 
became somewhat blunted by compromise between 
cutting and playing it too fast. 

Mr. Forster says, with other critics of television 
drama, ‘The real lack is of good dramatists, the play- 
doctors, the hacks, etc.’ He’s right—but that’s not the 
whole story! He may be forgetting that television 
drama—like any other art—needs the critic as well: 
the knowledgeable critic who can distinguish between 
script and direction, dialogue and acting, and who hag 
some feeling for the craft of the medium. And finally, 
we need critics like Mr. Forster, who are not disdain- 
ful of our ambitions to marry the intellectual idea to 
the requirements of a mass audience.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SYDNEY NEWMAN 
ABC Television Lid., 
Film House, 42/150 Wardour Street, W1 


FOR WHOSE BENEFIT? 

Sir,—Pharos must understand that IATA and ICAO 
are organisations for the benefit of airlines, not for 
the benefit of passengers and aircrews. Thus the 
decision to reject the Decca Navigator in favour of 
an inferior system will be seen in a new light, 
‘Inferior’ for whom? 

The same stringent logic can be applied to the 
IATA decision on jet surcharges. It might be sup- 
posed that the true future of air travel would lie in 
cheaper and cheaper, not faster and faster, flight. But 
experience shows that only a very poor class of 
passengers would want to cross the Atlantic cheaply 
in a piston- or turboprop-engined aircraft—and at a 
mere 300 m.p.h. Besides, the big jets have been very 
expensive: if they are to make a profit, passengers 
must be prepared to pay. 

Thus it would be extremely bad business for [ATA 
to allow truly competitive fares. Not only would 
every Tom, Dick and Harry crowd the airports, but 
the jets would have to compete with other aircraft 
not in speed, but in cash. This might well lead to 
empty seats on the jets. 

When, inevitably, all the airlines in IATA are 
equipped solely with supersonic airliners, the pas- 
sengers that can still afford to fly will be well able to 
stand any additional surcharges necessary to ensure a 
reasonable profit level. And this, after all, is the main 
function of IATA.—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN MURPHY 
1 Woodland Rise, Muswell Hill, N10 


CHRISTIANITY’S LOST CONTINENT 

Sir,—As one who, first as a missionary and then as 
a research worker, has been intimately concerned 
with the growth of the Christian Church in Africa, I 
could, of course, endorse all the details in Mr. North- 
cott’s funereal picture, and fill in several patches of 
gloom on my own account. I would add, for example, 
what I profoundly believe to be true, that the most 
serious menace to the Church in Africa is not its 
failure to become African, nor the inroad of sécu- 
larism, nor even the march of Islam, but the default 
of so many of the white Christians in the realm of 
human relationships. 

But I do not feel that Mr. Northcott presents the 
whole picture. My reading of the journals of the 
missionary pioneers does not suggest that many of 
them assumed, comfortably or otherwise, that Africa 
was ‘destined to be a Christian continent.’ If the 
success stories of missionary propaganda, and the 
naive expectations of the grand alliance of Church 
and State in the educational field, have led a later 
generation in Britain to that comfortable assump- 
tion, it is not surprising that, passing from the 
dazzling optimism of that dream into the shadows of 
African realities, they should at first be able to 
discern nothing but the darkness, But those who will 
allow their eyes to become accustomed to the gloom 
begin to distinguish one fact from another, 

They can see, as Mr. Northcott does, that many 
students in the African universities, many workers 
in the industrial towns, are throwing off the in 
adequate faith they learned in the village church 
or the mission school. They may also see the smaller 
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nu... .v Nave wrestled their way into a Christian 
confidence which has come to terms with their new 
world. It is possible to see here ‘the most potent 
sign that Christianity may lose Africa’ or an equally 
potent sign that it may win her. In the rise of Mau 
Mau one can see with Mr. Northcott how thin was 
the Christian veneer upon the majority of adherents, 
but one can also see how unshakable, beyond all 
expectation, was the faith and the charity of a 
minority of several thousands. A close acquaintance 
with any Christian ‘parish’ in Africa discloses a 
degree of syncretism, moral weakness and passive 
lethargy comparable with that of any congregation 
in the West, which is perhaps the most damning 
thing which can be said. But it reveals also a multi- 
plicity of painful individual choices, hidden away in 
the fabric of daily life, by which Christians are be- 
coming more Christian and the Church is being made 
more recognisably the Church. 

Recently, in a group of white-collar Africans on 
the Copperbelt, I listened to a tirade of disillusion- 
ment concerning the Christian religion, until one of 
them halted the rest with the question, ‘Are we 
Africans Christian because the white man is kind to 
us, or because we believe for ourselves that it is 
true?’ The fact that one man in fifteen had thought 
his way unprompted to that question and then had 
dared to voice it in that company is at least as sig- 
nificant as the attitude of the majority. 

Christianity has not lost Africa, but it has never 
possessed her. But the Church is there, perhaps in a 
sense in which it has not been there hitherto. If we 
can understand what that means and accept its impli- 
cations, it may be that we shall have lost very little, 
as yet, except our illusions.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN V. TAYLOR 
28 Forde Avenue, Bromley, Kent 


THE USE OF PSYCHIATRIC TERMS 

Sir,—Mr. Vincent Brome has presented, as he states, 
an interim rather than a definitive portrait of Frank 
Harris: the works bears the mark of the author’s 
accustomed skill. On page 226 he tells his readers 
that Frank Harris—now in the seventies--developed 
paranoia. This condition, described by Kruepelin in 
the 1890s, is characterised by an onset in the middle 
years which has been preceded by a history of reserve, 
sensitivity and aloofness. It does not seem to fit 
Frank Harris. 

Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, in his widely acclaimed life 
of Bismarck, depicts the Junker, in his later years, 
as neurotic. Earlier in the volume the author presents 
a vivid picture of the French Emperor as the victim 
of impracticable fantasies. Bismarck’s dreams came 
true; those of Louis Napoleon were shattered beyond 
repair, The epithet is applied, by Mr. Taylor, to the 
dismissed Chancellor as a term of denigration: his 
previous portrait of the fallen Emperor, however, 
foreshadows the undoing which, almost invariably, 
lies in wait for the neurotic in power. 

Mr. Richard Aldington, in his able life of D. H. 
Lawrence, poses the question as to whether Law- 
rence was neurotic. The author then, like ‘jesting 
Pilate’ closes the book without giving an answer 
because he opines the word is without meaning 

Mr. Aldington, in his life of T. E. Lawrence, how- 
ever, seems to have discovered that the term has 
Significance. T.E, is depicted, not once but on several 
occasions, as neurotic: and it emerges that, like Mr. 
Taylor, his use of the term is to imply denigration. 

Those of us who teach psychiatry, and impress 
on our classes that precision in the use of words is 
the alpha and omega of wisdom in psychological 
medicine, find it difficult to meet the criticism of 
Students that the acknowledged masters of language 
do not seem to require a similar exactness, when 
evoking the aid of psychopathological jargon in the 
depiction of character—Yours faithfully, 

PETER SINGLETON-GATES 
London, W1 


MALE OR FEMALE? 
Sik, —There is no mystery about Leslie Adrian’s sex: 
only a woman would have written the recent articles 
about electric shavers and nylon stockings, to give 
two examples. ° 

Only a woman could kave said, in the article about 
the new multi-storey car garage in Oxford Street, that 
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the lavatory was comfortable: it is inconceivable that 
a Gents should be so described; moreover, no man in 
modern London would dare to admit openly that he 
knew of the existence of a public lavatory! still less 
that he had been there; least of all that he liked being 
there—unless he really wanted to appear at Bow 
Street the next day.— Yours faithfully, 

REG WINTER 
69 Goldhurst Terrace, NW6 
[See below.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—Surely Leslie Adrian is a man; only a man 
could have written the recent article about wine prices 
in Pullman cars and margarine on pub sandwiches, to 
give two examples. 

Only a man could have written the article about 
buying continental makes of car, with its glowing 
encomium for the Volkswagen. No woman would 
praise a car of which she was unable to locate the 
engine, and no woman knows what a brake lining is. 
Yours faithfully, 

R, DUNLOP 
Clapham, SW10 


* 


Sir,—This problem has long intrigued me, but I have 
now solved it. A few slight clues have emerged during 
the past year or so. He/she is familiar with the 
intimate details of ladies’ hairdressing salons (only 
the hardiest of males dare enter). He/she is addressed 
as ‘Sir’ by dining-car attendants (a female is seldom 
thus spoken to). He/she is much interested in the 
washing of babies’ nappies (a matter of great concern 
to both male and female). Therefore my ineluctable 
deduction is that he/she is a hermaphrodite; and 
finally | would suggest that his/her name is Leslie 
and that his/hers is Adrian.—-Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE BE, P. WOOD 
Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 


Sir,—In his letter te your journal on March 13 Mr. 
Frank O'Connor states that Mr. De Valera’s Govern- 
ment has stopped all copies of the evidence, i.e., The 
Black Diaries, from entering the Twenty-Six Coun- 
ties. This is a grievous error. 

Our request to the Office of Censorship of Publica- 
tions in Dublin brought us this reply from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. B. MacMahon: 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 17th inst., relative to the book The Black 
Diaries and to inform you that as far as the 
Censorship of Publications is concerned, there is 
no prohibition order against the publication in 
question, 

With which answer, we are ‘Sweet Content.’ 
faithfully, 


Yours 


PETER SINGLETON-GATES, 
MAURICE GIRODIAS 
London, SW10 


* 

Sir,-We were very pleased to see so much space 
devoted to the Black Diaries of Sir Roger Casement 
in your issue of March 6. Your readers will no doubt 
be interested to hear that we are planning to issue 
the book here sometime during the late spring, prob- 
ably at 25s.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CALDER 
17 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W1 


CARS ACROSS THE CHANNEL 

Sirn,—It doesn’t necessarily cost £22 4s. Od. to take 
two adults, a child, and a small car across the Channel 
and back by British Railways ferry. Mr. Prior’s cal- 
culations are based on one highly specific example in 
Mr. Adrian’s original article. 

The cost of taking a car of less than 13 ft. 6 in. 
wheelbase across the Channel varies. 

For the smaller sort of car, say a Fiat, carried at 
owner’s risk the charge is £3 3s. Od.; for a Morris 
Minor it is £4 4s. Od. and for bigger cars with a 
wheelbase of up to 13 ft. 6 in. it is still only £5 5s. Od. 
The figure quoted by Mr. Adrian is for cars in this 
third class carried at company’s risk. 

The RAC were perfectly right in pointing out to 
Mr. Prior that French port dues form a very high 
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percentage of cross-Channel fares of all sorts. We, in 
fact, merely act as revenue collectors in this respect 
for the French Government and the Port Authorities. 

Devaluation? The port taxes at Boulogne may well 
go up asa result of the franc’s fall in value. 

Despite this, the combined cost of taking a car 
and family across the Channel is still very much lower 
by sea than by air. 

And what is this about a monopoly? It must be 
obvious from Mr. Adrian’s article that we are com- 
peting with some very active rivals for the public’s 
custom.—-Yours faithfully, 

F. D. Y, FAULKNER 
Public Relations Officer 
Southern Region, British Railways, 
Waterloo Station, SEL 


‘BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT’ 
Sir,—I am not sure whether you and your correspon- 
dents have yet determined where ‘blood, toil, tears 
and sweat’ were first found together on the printed 
page. These lines are in the section headed ‘Quousque 
Tandem?’ in The Song of the Plough, by Maurice 
Hewlett: 

Is it not his yet, this dear soil, 

Rich with his blood and sweat and tears? 

Warm with his love, quick with his toil, 


Maurice Hewlett was born in 1861 and died in 1923. 
Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD W. BROCKINGTON 
Toronto, Canada 


A MATTER OF DIGNITY 
Sir,—What makes your film critic, Isabel Quigly, in 
her review of A Matter of Dignity, suppose that the 
Greeks live in a Latin atmosphere in a Latin country? 
I dare say that Latin is Greek to her (as to me), but 
does this make the Greeks Latin?—Yeours faithfully, 
KATHERINE BUTLER 

7? Elm Park Road, SW3 


HOYOS .... 


THE VOYEUR 
ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLLET 


‘,.. the only new treatment of the novel we have been 
accorded for a long time . . . lucid and brilliant.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


‘... burns the palate with the astringent effect of a 
glass of kirsch.’ The Times 
15s, 


THE GIRL BENEATH THE LION 


ANDRE PIEYRE DE MANDIARGUES 


A superbly realised story of a young girl’s deliberate 
exploration of sexual love. 


*... wonderfully well done, an erotic fairy tale, as 
slight and as sensuous as a single blob of pointilliste 
colour.’ Sunday Times 

12s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN HENRY JAMES 


‘QUENTIN ANDERSON 


‘important and illuminating . .. a work of real originality 
.. + will profoundly affect Jamesian criticism.’ 
V. S. Pritchett, New Statesman, 


25s. 
INTERNATIONAL 
LITERARY ANNUAL 


EDITED BY JOHN WAIN 

The world scene in literature analysed by experts in 
their field. 

‘stimulating and incisive criticism... should provoke 

many discussions.’ Yorkshire Post 

25s, 


17 SACKVILLE STREET: LONDON, W.1 
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THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF MEDIEVAL 
LATIN VERSE 


Memly selected and edited by F. J. E. 

ABY ‘Everyone who can read even 
a little Latin will find this a 
delightful book, and all the more 
because much of it is in a gay, lilting 
Latin, heedless of the classical 
schools of grammar and rhetoric.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


(Oxford English Texts) 28s net 


THE LITERARY 
WORKS OF 
MATTHEW PRIOR 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT 
and MONROE K. SPEARS In 
this edition Prior’s complete literary 
works (prose as well as verse, Latin 
as well as English) are presented in 

a critical text based upon collation 
of all the extant manuscripts and 
early publications. Two volumes with 
frontispieces 

(Oxford English Monographs) £6 6s net 


THE SONNETS OF 
WILLIAM 
ALABASTER 


Edited by G. A. STORY and 
HELEN GARDNER This is the 
first edition of Wiliiam Alabaster's 
English divine sonnets, written 
around 1597-8 under the stress of a 
recent conversion and in expectation 
of martyrdom. The text has been 
modernized; there is a commentary, 
and introductions describe 
Alabaster’s career and discuss his 
achievement as a poet, 18s net 
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THREE JAPANESE 
PLAYS 


from the Traditional Theatre 


Edited with Introductions by EARLE 
ERNST These three plays are 
= for the first time in an 
nglish translation; each one is 
representative of its particular form 
of Japanese theatre: N6, the Doll 
Theatre, and Kabuki. 
Ulustrated 25s net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Compiled and edited by SIR PAUL 
HARVEY and J. E. HESELTINE 
The 6,000 entries are mostly devoted 
to writers, but also include 
historians, savants, scientists, 
statesmen and philosophers. There 
are two maps of France and a list of 
background reading. ‘A scholarly 
work of reference that also offers 
irresistible temptation to random 


dippings.’ The Times 45s net 
THE CROWD IN 

THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

GEORGE RUDE ‘This is a book 


for the specialist. But it is also 
packed with stories about how 
ordinary men and women acted 
under the pressure of tremendous 
events; it thus deserves a wider 
circulation at a time when there are 
so many revolutions under our very 
noses to sniff at.’ 


The Economist 35s net 


‘THE GOVERNMENT 


AND THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS IN FRANCE 
1814-1881 


IRENE COLLINS ‘*... compact, 
clear, and exceptionally well 
documented. She has a pleasing and 
astringent style with a knack of 
demolishing her personages quietly, 
succinctly, and truthfully... . It is to 
be hoped that her book will be read 
widely.’ Manchester Guardian 


(Oxford Historical Series) 30s net 


DEMOCRACY IN 
FRANCE 


The Third and Fourth Republics 


DAVID THOMSON ‘Dr 
Thomson describes the social forces 
and their interplay, the parties and 
their clientele, the ideologies and 
recurrent ideas in their perpetually 
renewed guises, with insight and 
skill.” Scotsman (Chatham House) 
Third edition 18s net 
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SMALL-TOWN 
POLITICS 


A Study of Political Life in Glossop 


A. H. BIRCH ‘Although much 
that attracts in this book is confined 
largely to Glossop, those seeking an 
introduction to local politics might 
find it a more stimulating mentor 
than a more general volume.’ The 
Times Literary Supplement 25s net 


EUROPEAN 
POLITICS IN 
SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


COLIN LEYS The author deals 
with European immigration, the 
structure of government, pressure 
groups and parties; and the electoral 
system and franchise. He also 
analyses the ideas governing 
European political life and suggests a 
general theory of Southern 
Rhodesia’s political evolution which 
challenges some of the assumptions 
on which the Federation was 


founded. 42s net 


THE ECONOMIC 
GROWTH OF 
HONG KONG 


EDWARD SZCZEPANIK This 
detailed analysis shows how Hong 
Kong, with no coal, oil, or water 
power, and hardly any raw materials, 
has developed a wide range of 
manufacturing industries, providing 
exports to the value of fifty million 
pounds a year and achieving 
standards of living much higher than 
in most Asian countries. 


(Chatham House) 25s net 


THE ENGLISH 
UTILITARIANS 
AND INDIA 


ERIC STOKES ‘..,in 1818... 
India became the battleground for 
rival philosophies of government. 
The substance of Mr Stokes’s book 

is the interplay of these philosophies 
... and the way they worked out in 
Indian law and fiscal policy. It is a 
story ... as significant for the 
development of English political 
thinking as it is for Indian history; 
and it is treated with an admirable 
breadth of perception.’ Geoffrey 
Barraclough in the Spectator 45s net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1956 


Edited by NOBLE FRANKLAND, 
assisted by VERA KING 


(Chatham House) 84s net 
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For Lent and Easter 


RISEN INDEED 


Studies in the Lord’s Resurrection 


G.D. YARNOLD This book is 
for the ordinary pastor and preacher 
and the intelligent layman who 
wants to understand better the 
Christian faith about the 
Resurrection. It is a straightforward 
exposition of the belief that Christ 
‘is risen indeed’ and of its 
foundations in the New Testament. 
9s 6d net 


CHU TZU 
The Songs of the 
South 


An Ancient Chinese Anthology 


Edited by DAVID HAWKES ‘To 
Dr Hawkes belongs the distinction 
of having provided the first 
scholarly and readable version in 
English of the whole anthology .... 
One need feel no particular passion 
for politics, for poetry, or for 
Chinese (there are textual notes) to 
find this book fascinating’. 
The Observer 


30s net 












GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 


The Poems Third edition 16s net 


The Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to Robert Bridges, 
and the Correspondence of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Richard Watson Dixon Edited 
with notes and Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott Second 
edition Illustrated 50s net 


Further Letters of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins Including his 
Correspondence with Coventry 
Patmore Edited by Claude 
Colleer Abbott Second edition 
Illustrated 50s net 


Just Published 


The Journals and Papers of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Edited by Humphry House, 
completed by Graham Storey 
Illustrated 63s net 


The Sermons and Devotional 
Writings of Gerard Maniey 
Hopkins Edited by Christopher 
* Devlin, S. J. 42s net 
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American Examples 


By THOM 


between Wild and Tame poets. But actually 
the classification is of little use in a discussion of 
the younger Americans, as we can see from look- 
ing at The New Poets of England and America* 
and doing some outside reading. There are no, 
or practically no, good wild poets among them. 
Ginsberg, Corso and Ferlinghetti—the San Fran- 
cisco group—have received vast public atten- 
tion, but are very properly excluded from the 
anthology: without the benefit of either skill or 
rationality, their fashionable indignation has 
nothing to do with literature. As Dr. Leavis has 
said in another connection, ‘they belong rather 
to the history of publicity.’ 

Nor are the best young poets tame. They are 
modest, it is true, in that they have bothered to 
learn their craft before trying to get into print. But 
before sneering at the modesty as a sinister sign of 
‘conformity’ or American academicism, it’s as well 
to remember that learning the rules was a matter 
of course for any poet writing in English between 
Chaucer and Pound. To write poetry without 
knowing, for example, about the proper use of 
runovers used to be considered as impertinent 
as it would be now to apply for a job as a truck- 
driver without knowing how to shift gear. It is 
true that being able to shift gear does not mean 
that one can drive straight or that one has the 
necessary stamina to keep the job, but it is a pre- 
requisite. 

At the very least, then, they have the proper 
equipment, which is not quite so common nowa- 
days as it should be. Apart from Lowell and 
Wilbur, who aré hardly ‘new poets,’ I find the 
most interesting of those included in the 
anthology are Anthony Hecht, James Merrill, 
Louis Simpson, Edgar Bowers and Donald Hall, 
and of those not included Ralph Pomeroy and 
Alan Stephens. I would like to discuss some of 
them so as to give an idea of the power and variety 
of the best poetry by the young Americans. 

Hecht and Merrill are the two I am least sure 
about. They write in a style now slightly out- 
moded, which is usually known as ‘dandyism.’ 
I myself find it rather tiresome, because I am 
often blinded to the meaning of the poem by 
such a dazzling display of dexterity. But each 
possesses a really stunning rhetorical power, 
which we English may well envy. Examples of 
this may be found in Hecht’s ‘La Condition Bota- 
nique,’ reprinted here, and in Merrill's ‘Midas 
Among Goldenrod.’ 

Louis Simpson, on the other hand, is simple, 
but he is, like the early Blake, deceptively simple. 
The selection from him in the anthology (oddly, 
since he is one of the editors) does not show his 
full range. This is a poem of his not included, 
‘The Battle’: + 

Helmet and rifle, pack and overcoat 

Marched through a forest. Somewhere up ahead 
Guns thudded. Like the circle of a throat 
The night on every side was turning red. 


I USED to think it apt to divide modern poetry 


agtom Gunn has received the Somerset Maugham 
ward for his book of poetry A Sense of Movement, 
Published by Faber. 
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They halted and they dug. They sank like moles 

Into the clammy earth between the trees. 

And soon the sentries, standing in their holes, 

Felt the first snow. Their feet began to freeze. 

At dawn the first shell landed with a crack. 

Then shells and bullets swept the icy woods. 

This lasted many days. The snow was black. 

The corpses stiffened in their scarlet hoods. 

Most clearly of that battle | remember 

The tiredness in eyes, how hands looked thin 

Around a cigarette, and the bright ember 

Would pulse with all the life there was within. 
I know of almost no other poem about war which, 
soberly, without either hysteria or irony, is as 
convincing. The first three stanzas are factual— 
a description of things as they are—but the meta- 
phors are already working to prepare us for the 
end: the soldiers have become things, or passive 
animals. The feeling, which is considerable, is 
delayed until the last stanza (where the first 
person is introduced for the only time) and is 
then carefully revealed by the double reference 
of the word ‘within’ but at the same time con- 
trolled by the use of an apparently impersonal 
image which leads naturally from the scene de- 
scribed, The point to be made is that such control 
does not take from the feeling—it adds to it. 

Ralph Pomeroy, who is not included in the 
anthology, is totally different from the others I 
am discussing: his poems are part of a chasse 
spirituelle, and in them suggestion or symbol 
often bears the weight of the meaning. Neverthe- 
less, words cannot entirely abandon their common 
applications, and it is probably when Pomeroy 
combines the maximum connotative and denota- 
tive strength that he is most successful. His main 
weakness is at present a structural one, and like 
many poets of this kind he is not always able to 
tell his best writing from his worst, so that often 
the two may stand side by side in the same poem. 
But out of every hundred spiritual hunters, 
ninety-nine drink themselves to death, join a 
church, attend Writers’ Conferences or in 
some other way refuse to admit that a tangible 
world exists; and the fact that Pomeroy does not 
make such a refusal, and does not look likely to, 
speaks well for his future. 
Edgar Bowers does not run the same philo- 

sophical risks. The first lines of his book{ are: 

These poems are too much tangled with the 

error 

And waste they would complete. 
That is, unlike Pomeroy, he writes to ‘complete,’ 
to sum up, rather than to prolong and re-experi- 
ence. Implicit in his poetry is a full acknowledg- 
ment of the English and French traditions, in 
particular of the Elizabethan poets and Valéry. 
Considering both logic and feeling indispensable, 
he writes a kind of rich statement which is both 
difficult and exciting. | would call him, with Simp- 
son, the best of his generation, but he has already 


*THe New Poets OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Edited by Hall, Pack and Simpson. (Meridian Books, 
$1.45.) 

+ Goop News or Deatu. By Louis Simpson. 
(Poets of Today, II; Scribner’s, $3.50.) 

t THe Form or Loss. By Edgar Bowers. (Alan 
Swallow, $2.00.) 
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produced poems more mature than any of Simp- 
son’s. ‘From William Tyndale to John Frith,’ 
‘The Stoic, and ‘Grove and Building’ (all in- 
cluded in the anthology) are three varied and 
excellent poems, but they are varied in a way 
that Simpson’s are not, for thev are all expres- 
sions of the same seriousness of preoccupation. 
It is, predominantly. a moral preoccupation 

a preoccupation with the meaning of human 
action. The comments on action and the descrip- 
tions of it are always intimately involved through- 
out each poem. This is why it is difficult to find 
any short passage which, quoted, could be seen 
to contain all his virtues watertight. ‘Grove and 
Building’ opens with these lines : 

When, having watched for a long time the trees 

Scatter the sun among their shaded places, 

You turn away, your face is many faces, 

Each formed by the resistance of the leaves. 
Even this dislocated stanza gives some idea of the 
interpenetration of the sensuous and intellectual 
in Bowers’s poetry. 

The interest in experiment, in ‘being avant- 
garde,’ is as dead among the responsible writers in 
America as it is over here, but there it is replaced 
by a robust concern for both excellence of tech- 
nique and weight of subject. For the first, there 
is a curious clumsiness, almost a_ technical 
naivety, about many of the young (and not so 
young) English poets, including many that I ad- 
mire. And there is also among us a more disas- 
trous tendency, perhaps related to this: a reluc- 
tance to be in earnest (which is not the same as 
to be earnest): we go trampling on, tongues 
busily scouring cheeks, in the footsteps of 
Auden and Graves as if the wistful-urbane were 
the only way to write. A young poet like Bowers 
is almost inconceivable in a country which seems 
so determined to inflate the reputation of Graves’s 
modest talent. It is time for the English, also, to 
return to the main tradition of English poetry, 
where adult matters can be spoken about in a 
tone which is both flexible and firm. 


Celtic Cross 


The implicated generations made 
This symbol of their lives, a stone made light 
By what is carved on it. 
The plaiting masks, 
But not with involutions of a shade, 
What a stone says and what a stone cross asks. 


Something that is not mirrored by nor trapped 
In webs of water or bag-nets of cloud; 
The tangled mesh of weed 
lets it go by. 
Only men’s minds could ever have unmapped 
Into abstraction such a territory. 


No green bay going yellow over sand 
Is written on by winds to tell a tale 
Of death-dishevelled gull 
or heron, stiff 
As a cruel clerk with gaunt writs in his hand 
—Or even light, that makes its depths a cliff. 


Singing responses order otherwise. 
The tangled generations ravelled out 
In links of song whose sweet 

strong choruses 
Are these stone involutions to the eyes 
Given to the ear in abstract vocables. 


The stone remains, and the cross, to let us know 
Their unjust, hard demands, as symbols do. 
But on them twine and grow 
beneath the dove 
Serpents of wisdom whose cool statements show 
Such understanding that it seems like love. 
NorMAN MacCaiG 
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Fiery Coolness 
Bkeet and his World. By Mina Curtiss. (Secker 
and Warburg, 50s.) 


Muss Mina Curtiss has been by profession a 
university teacher of English literature and is also 
an authority on Proust. In the course of her 
researches she lighted, in rather curious circum- 

ncés, on a large collection of unpublished 
ees by, and documents about, Georges Bizet. 
Browsing through them, she realised that they 
made a considerable contribution to our know- 
ledge and understanding of the composer. This 
gubstantial biography is the result. In writing it, 
Miss Curtiss has adopted a somewhat unusual 
method. She has aimed to let the facts, the docu- 
ments, speak for themselves, inserting them 
without comment in a kind of montage of the 
world Bizet lived in. Such objectivity has certain 
advantages and would probably have appealed 
to Bizet himself. For the strength of his uncom- 
mon talent lay largely in its earthy realism and 
its uncompromising honesty: at a time and place 
in which neither originality nor honesty were 
much appreciated. Artistically, Bizet had to deal 
with a Parisian theatre world that was geared to 
commerce rather than to creativity. Personally, 
Bizet—a man of sensuous warmth and of sharp 
intelligence, impatient of shams—had to contend 
with the scarifyingly neurotic situation existing 
between his wife and her mother. The new light 
Miss Curtiss sheds on him shows Bizet, on the 
whole, to advantage. He kept his head, putting 
common sense and compassion before self- 
interest. His weaknesses are human; if he is some- 
times petulant and bad-tempered we usually feel 
that, in the circumstances, we'd have been more 
so. We sympathise with him the more because 
his anti-metaphysical realism strikes an oddly 
modern note. We almost expect an honest and 


THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR 


LT-COL ALFRED H. BURNE 
and LT-COL PETER YOUNG 





The Times: ‘This is the first purely military 
history of the Great Civil War. It covers 
the first four years from 1642 to 1646, and 
two distinguished soldier-historians have 
combined to give a scholarly, readable, 
and coherent account of 16 main battles 
and sieges, and many minor engagements, 
There is much more to interest the general 
reader no less than the specialist.’ 

Sir Arthur Bryant, Sunday Times: ‘Schol- 
arly yet profoundly imaginative.’ 


Cyril Falls, Daily Telegraph: ‘Extremely 
good.” 17 maps, 36s 


THRILLER 
The Gypsum Flower 


by PATRICK BAIR is a superb novel 
of suspense—the story ofa girl and 
six men buried alive ina cave. 12s. 6d. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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original artist to have a hard struggle: are not 
surprised if, in some sense or other, the struggle 
should kill him. We can also understand—much 
better after reading Miss Curtiss’s bouk—how 
for Bizet struggle, if not death, was mecessary 
if he were to create his masterpiece. For Carmen 
relinquishes all heroic and sentimental pretence 
and accepts life as it is, stating objectively the 
eternal tragic paradox of the lover who kills the 
beloved. Both Carmen and Don José are within 
Bizet; yet he can exorcise his demons, stand aloof 
from his passion, and ‘do coolly the things that 
are most fiery,’ as Berlioz memorably put it. 
Though Bizet is a lesser man than Berlioz he has 
the same kind of strength and, up to a point, a 
similar compositional technique. The two of them 
stand poles apart from the representative figures 
—the Gounods and Thomases—that peopled their 
world and this book. There’s something reassur- 
ing in finding, from Miss Curtiss’s documentation, 
how beautifully, in every case, the man fits the 
music. 

But while Miss Curtiss’s book is one to be 
grateful for, I'm not convinced that her method 
is a Satisfactory approach to a composer’s 
biography. The sheer amount of information, to 
begin with, is oppressive; could one expect a 
reader unfamiliar with Bizet’s art to sift the im- 
portant from the unimportant, especially since 
much of the information concerns not Bizet but 
peripheral figures? I still think the best reason 
for writing a book is because, as author, one has 
something to say. One presents the material, cer- 
tainly, and if that material contains original— 
previously unexplored—evidence, so much the 
better. But to write a book is surely to shape 
the material into some kind of coherence: to 
offer an interpretation of it which the reader may 
agree with or disagree with. It is simply untrue 
—as Miss Curtiss implies—that the alternative 
to her method is for the author to bludgeon 
the reader into accepting his views. Dr. Mosco 
Carner’s recent book on Puccini offered us both 
facts and an interpretation of them that 
illuminated and at the same time left us thinking. 
Illumination, as well as information, can be ob- 
tained from Miss Curtiss’s book if we are 
sufficiently interested in Bizet to think (and feel) 
very. hard. I see no virtue, however, in her 
deliberate refusal to help us: unless she felt that 
she wasn’t capable of writing about Bizet’s music, 
and that an interpretation of the life without the 
music would be lame, if not misleading. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


Ends of the Earth 


World Within. By Tom Harrisson.. (Cresset 
Press, 30s.) First, a lovingly remembered, some- 
times elegantly, sometimes obscurely, always 
evocatively written reconstruction of life among 
the head-hunting and hitherto virtually unknown 
Kelabits of remoter Borneo; second, a brisker, 
exciting, true adventure story of how the author, 
a wartime major, was dropped by parachute to 
lead them into action against the occupying 
Japanese, On two quite different levels of theme 
and style this long book is continuously enthrall- 
ing, a double masterpiece. 

The Travels of Marco Polo, (Andxé Deutsch, 
30s.) The scholarly will deplore the absence of 
notes, index, map, and any indication of whether 
the text is all here, who translated it, and when, 
but others will enjoy Marco Polo’s range as a 
reporter, from his matter-of-fact memoranda on 
the price, in Venetian groats, of Chinese -hubarb 
to his wide-eyed wonder at the splendour of 
Kublai Khan’s harem and his useful observa- 
tions on how its inmates were selected. It is all 
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very handsomely presented, with twenty-five 
coloured illustrations from an MS of either the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth century (blurb and 
title-page disagree). 

Incas and Other Men. By George Woodcock, 
(Faber, 25s.) The Woodcocks travelled through 
the sierras and along the sea-coast of Peru, over 
the Andes and into the jungle, enjoying in the 
towns the sophisticated Spanish buildings of the 
eighteenth century, but noting, too, the ‘for- 
midable solidity’ of pre-Conquest Inca architec- 
ture and the way it survived the twentieth-century 
earthquakes that laid low some exquisite Spanish 
cathedrals. The author is equipped both to appre- 
ciate the great works of art and to assess standards 
of living and codes of behaviour, and writes grace- 
fully about it all. 

The Tears of Isis. By Richard Carrington, 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) A new journey up the 
Nile, from delta to source, through an Egypt 
that the author sees sub specie eternitatis, 
haunted by the memories of ‘more than two 
millennia of alien rule, by way of shanty-town 
Khartoum, laid out in repeated Union-Jack pat- 
terns, to the suburbanised shores of Victoria 
Nyanza, with occasionally urbane, but often arch 
and careless writing about the places and people 
on the way. It is a sound professional traveller 
who can always lay his hand, like this, on a glass 
of sherry, but it is women’s-magazine amateurism 
to write about ‘creepy-crawlies,’ and slipshod to 
complain of being ‘saturated with temples.’ 


One Woman Farm, By Betty Lussier. (Cape, 
18s.) A Canadian-born, American-bred, Spanish- 
by-marriage young woman decided to grow hybrid 
corn in Spanish Morocco. Surprisingly readable 
about its agricultural problems; tractors and corn 
huskers; how to physic the Moors and make 
friends. CYRIL RAY 


Dr. EUSTACE 
CHESSER on 
morals and 
marriage 


A controversial new book with chapters on 
The Earliest Human Relationships 

Tne Meaning of Marriage 

Sexual Relations in Marriage 

The Psychologist as Guide 

Wife or Mistress 

The Problem of the Outsider 

The Psychology of War and Peace 

The Need for Religion 


AN OUTLINE OF 
HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


‘Dr. Eustace Chesser is the author of many 
books and he has a special gift for making 
complex things clear to inexpert readers. | am 
convinced that this is the best book he has 
written, It is a work into which he has put 
much thought and feeling.’’ Kenneth Walker 


HEINEMANN 25s. 
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A Great Deal of Something 


The Education of Theodore Roosevelt. Volume 
I: The Formative Years, 1858-1886. By 
Carleton Putnam. (Scribner's, 70s.) 

WHEN Eleanor Roosevelt married her remote 
cousin, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it was noted 
that this was one of the few weddings in which 
the bride was not the main figure. The attention 
of nearly everybody was concentrated on the 
bride’s uncle, President of the United States. 
‘Teddy’ passed quite early in his life into the 
realm of legend. Did he not give his name to the 
Teddy bear? Does he not provide comic relief 
for Arsenic and Old Lace? Did he not mono- 
polise public attention not only as a politician 
but as a writer, naturalist, moralist, literary and 
artistic critic? Did he not lead the charge up 
San Juan Hill in 1898 and receive the Nobel peace 
prize in 1910? A novelist would hardly dare to 
invent such a character, a press agent hardly 
dare to try to sell so extravagant an intimation 
of the American way of life. Alas for human 
fame! It was the very precocity of Roosevelt's 
reputation that hurt it in the not very long run. 

Publication of this first volume of a most 
elaborate life is only one of the signs of the 
willingness of American scholars and of the 
American public to reconsider the claims of the 
youngest man ever to become President of the 
United States. The Americans today are willing 
to consider the possibility that nearly all that was 
said about Teddy in his lifetime was true, and 
most American historians would rank him, if not 
quite among the four or five great Presidents, at 
any rate just after them, and some would be 
prepared to bet that it was more the fault of the 
times in which his own presidency fell than his 
own inadequacies which kept Theodore Roose- 
velt from the very front rank among the tenants 
of the White House. At any rate, Theodore 
Roosevelt is an important enough figure to justify 
a biography even on this lavish scale. 

What we get here is a kind of ‘education of 
Theodore Roosevelt,’ showing us the transforma- 
tion of the frail, myopic, timid child into the 
young man who by twenty-eight had already 
made a promising beginning as a politician, as an 
historian, as a hunter and naturalist, and as a 
rancher. Every one of these achievements was to 
pay dividends later in life, but although Roose- 
velt did not conceal his driving ambition, every 
one of these spheres of activity genuinely attracted 
him and brought out his qualities. Someone said 
of Gladstone that there was ‘something about 
him, I don’t know what it was, but there was a 
great deal of it,’ and the same can be said of 
Roosevelt. It is a tribute to Mr. Putnam’s skill 
as well as his scholarship that this almost exces- 
sively earnest, humourless and uncritical young 
man should be such an attractive figure. The 
reader finds himself deeply involved in the Roose- 
velt fortunes, in the shady and shabby world 
of New York politics as well as in the more 
bracing and romantic air of the Bad Lands. We 
should probably not care to be given so much 
detail about the young Roosevelt if we did not 
know what a great destiny awaited him, but we 
follow his fortunes here with something of the 
simple-minded enthusiasm with which children 
Watch the heroes of the cowboy movies on TV. 
He was to be a good many things, and some of 
them more complicated than the image d’Epinal 
of his hagiographers. But in these early years, 
even if reflection was beginning to cast its shadow 
Over the young Roosevelt (the tragic death of his 
young wife was enough to shadow his pursuit of 
fame and power), this is above all the story of 
& good guy who went on to become a great man. 
Mr. Putnam has taken immense pains not only in 
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using the Roosevelt archives, but in drawing on 
the testimony of the many people still alive who 
knew Theodore Roosevelt; and the result is an 
admirably organised and not unduly Plutarchian 
work of scholarship. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Balmorality 


The Prince Consort. By Frank Eyck. (Chatto and 
Windus, 30s.) 

Queen Vicioria at Windsor and Balmoral. Letters 
of Princess Victoria of Prussia. Edited by 
James Pope-Hennessy. (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 


How heartily the Victorian English laughed at 
the German intellect! The absurd industriousness, 
the pathetic faith in the power of system, all 
amused people who knew that the best arrange- 
ment in the world, the British Constitution, was 
a natural phenomenon 
Meanwhile a young German, blueprint in hand, 
was hard at work changing the whole nature of 
their monarchy. 

Albert found Britain Georgian and left it 
Windsorian. In his early twenties he arrived in 
Victoria’s arms to discover that the monarchy 
was not after all the model of checks and balances 
adored for fifty years by continental liberals, but 


impossible to define. | 


a breathlessly disorganised individval still regard- | 


ing politics as the struggle between a King’s party 
and a regicidal, limiting, levelling Rest. Poor 
Victoria had reached the point of confusion at 
which she was clinging to the Whig party and to 


the guidance of old Melbourne, regarding the | 


Tory party as practically the Crown’s enemies. | 


Around her, terrible Georgian numskulls and 
roustabouts still commanded, threatening the 
country as much through their incompetence as 
through the tainted blood they brought to exalted 
marriages. 

The virtue of Mr. Eyck’s book is his deep under- 
standing of Albert’s Germanity and of how very 
important in German affairs he remained. 
Brought up at the court of Coburg as the child of 
a very unhappy marriage, Albert always assumed 
that personal immorality and public tyranny were 
connected almost as cause and effect. This was not 
prudery, but a conviction that moral irregularities 
were the signs of low intelligence and hopeless 
unreliability—an observation which was virtually 
accurate in the English court of 1840. He wanted a 
moral monarchy, which would be non-political 
(Albert was no democrat and seems to have re- 
garded ‘party’ as an inevitable social acne) and 
yet politically supreme in the sense that its prefer- 
ences should direct the Prime Minister’s choice of 
his Cabinet. With much hard work and scholar- 
ship, Mr. Eyck demonstrates how Albert tried to 
use his British position to spread these ideals back 
into Germany. The marriage of his daughter to 
the Prussian heir was meant to crown twenty years 
of scheming for German unity, for he believed 
that Prussia could be kept constitutional and that 
a constitutional Prussia should dominate Ger- 
many. The English seed withered, however, with 
the futile death of Frederick III and the succes- 
sion of William II. 





The silly, sweet letters of one of Frederick's | 


daughters on a visit to Balmoral are the material 
for Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s book. Princess Victoria 
wrote to her mother that the sun was very hot, 
that she was getting fatter, that Queen Victoria 
looked ‘so clean and dear—all in white’ in her 
personal sleeping-car. Long notes which space the 
short letters out cannot make their revelations 
anything like as interesting as what one can pick 
up about Windsor from the Sunday papers. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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The Romance 
of the Rubaiyat 
A. J. ARBERRY 


Traces the origins and development of 
Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
A facsimile reproduction of the first 
edition is included. 25s. 


Icarus 


A Young Man in the Sahara 
AXEL JENSEN 


This unusual book by a young Nor- 
wegian is a surprising combination 
of travelogue, autobiography, psycho- 
logical novel and philosophical diary. 
16s. 


Warsaw in Chains 


STEFAN KORBONSKI 


Vividly describes the hard-fought 
struggle against political chicanery 
which ended tragically in the extinction 
of the Peasant Party. 30s. 


Barcelona 
. With Love 


CLIFFORD KING 


This fond glimpse of the Ramblas 
district of Barcelona fully catches the 
atmosphere of this poorer side of the 
city—the street life, the cafes and 
popular entertainments, and the way its 
people live and work, Jilustrated. 18s. 


Hinduism 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


This complete survey of Hindu beliefs 

and customs is indispensable for all those 

who are interested in Eastern thought. 
World Perspectives Series. 16s. 


Recent Reprints 
Mysticism and Logic 
and other essays 

By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


11th impression, 12s, 6d. 


Indian Philosophy 
By RADHAKRISHNAN 
2 vols. 70s. 


The Religion of Man 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
12s, 6d. 


Education in New India 
By HUMAYUN KABIR 
2nd edition, Cloth, 18s.; Paper, 12s. 6d. 


8th impression. 


5th impression. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
LTD 





























Still Waters 


The Secret Capture. By Captain S. W. Roskill, 
RN. (Collins, 16s.) 

Leyte. By Rear-Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison. 

(O.U.P., 45s.) 
SoMETIMES the Navy carries its passion for silence 
too far. The Secret Capture gives the first pub- 
lished account of probably the most important 
single success achieved by our anti-submarine 
forces during the last war. It covers the capture 
intact in May, 1941, by 3rd Escort Group of 
U 110, together with all the submarine’s docu- 
ments and equipment. Nobody then or later men- 
tioned the U-boat’s capture—not even the Ad- 
miralty’s official war-time archives. The details 
were kept apart in a small file of their own and 
have thus remained a secret for nearly eighteen 
years. Captain Roskill’s story of convoy OB 318 
deserves a wider public than the technical reader- 
ship of those interested in the tactics of the 
Battle of the Atlantic; it constitutes a modest but 
brilliantly vivid account of a convoy, its hopes 
and fears, together with the leaders and per- 
sonalities responsible for its safe passage. The 
chief ‘hero’ is Commander Joe Baker-Creswell, 
one of those quiet, competent and highly profes- 
sional leaders at middle-piece level which the 
naval system produced so consistently before and 
during the Second World War. Their skill rested 
on wide sea experience acquired in handling 
many different classes of ship—a feature of the 
whole story of OB 318 is the astonishing stan- 
dard of seamanship displayed throughout by the 
Merchant as well as the Royal Navy. 

Leyte is a further volume (the twelfth) in an 
official! series dealing with US naval operations 
in the Second World War. The battle of Leyte 





F. L. LUCAS 
THE ART OF LIVING 


Four 18th Century MINDS 

Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke, Benjamin Franklin 
“‘As readable, as succinct, as accurate in 
almost all its judgements, and as frequent- 
ly adorned with felicities of expression 
that genuincly deserve that overworked 
description epigrammatic as was The 
Search for Good Sense.’”’— Manchester 
Guardian. 


Book Society Recommendation 25s. net 


The Reminiscences of 
LORD RUSSELL 
of Liverpool 


author of The Scourge of the Swastika 
and The Knights of Bushido 


THAT REMINDS ME 


dllustrated 21/- net 


THE LORDS OF 
COBHAM HALL 


ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


This social history of one of England’s 
finest houses contains perhaps the richest 
trove of 18th and early 19th century 
material to come to light in recent years. 

50s. net 


CASSELL 
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Gulf was one of the greatest and most controver- 
sial in naval history: how would things have gone 
if the Japanese had avoided a single grandiose 
fleet action and had emulated Jellicoe by choos- 
ing at all costs to keep their fleet in being? What 
would have happened if Admiral Kurita had 
steamed straight on into Leyte Gulf where Mac- 
Arthur’s amphibious fleet lay apparently at his 
mercy? Yet Admiral Morison’s treatment of these 
issues is sadly undramatic. He deals fully with 
the critical 1944 strategical conflict between 
General MacArthur and Admirals Nimitz and 
King, but his naval ties prevent him coming down 
with proper conviction on MacArthur's side. The 
entire book similarly fails to draw the conclusions 
which would have doubled the value of much 
devoted research. 


A. J. WILSON 


Fleur du Mal 


Elisa. By Edmond de Goncourt. (Spearman, 
13s. 6d.) 


EDMOND DE GoNcouRT cried Wolfenden in 1877. 
Elisa, soundly translated here by Margaret Cros- 
land, describes the state of organised prostitution 
in France and the state of the prisons where many 
of the women landed; it is full of the new 
realism, very serious and very respectful of 
scientific method and medical opinion. Elisa is 
presented as ‘the typical prostitute,’ ‘a weak, 
disordered being’ who is driven by conditions in 
the Paris slums to serve in a country brothel, an 
old slab-like salt warehouse surrounded by a 
cloud of pecking birds. She returns to the ‘hot 
Streets’ in Paris and presently to a military house 
where she meets a fusilier with whom she falls 
in love and whom she kills in a hysterical fit. 
The novel, however, forgets itself. While Elisa 
herself starts out as the meeting point of social 
forces, a sour and sleepy animal like the others, 
she becomes the exceptional prostitute who has a 
capacity not only for blind rage but for high 
girlish ideals. This second girl turns out to be 
very uninteresting and creates an empty space 
in the midst of all the clever use of style and 
annotation, which the author fills with the fleurs 
du mal of Elisa’s romantic inclinations and with 
his own rather round-eyed excitement about ‘the 
gangrenous rot of depravity.’ This excitement is 
the only place where any of the ‘uncleanness’ 
which Henry James saw in Elisa could possibly be 
said to show. Here is a book, in Zola’s phrase, 
‘austere et chaste, all too much so, with the 
strength of some sober and evocative scenes. 
James’s sharpest comment on it lay in his way of 
granting the author’s high intentions. ‘Novelists 
are welcome to become as serious as they please.’ 

KARL MILLER 


Russian Rocketry 
Sputniks and After, By Karl Gilzin. (Macdonald, 


21s.) 
Soviet Writings on Earth Satellites and Space 
Travel. (MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


Two years ago we had a spate of books on 
rocketry (all American) which ended with tenta- 
tive proposals for earth satellites. Now come two 
on earth satellites (both Russian) with confident 
predictions about space travel. Progress has been 
remarkable. Both of these books cover the sub- 
ject exhaustively, from the principles of rocketry 
and gravity, through descriptions of the sputniks 
and their habitat, to flight paths for journeys to 
the outer planets. But in between there is a world 
of difference. Sputniks and After is a popular 
account which begins with a tedious history of 
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rockets and the ‘glorious achievements of the great 
Russian peoples’ in getting the first sputniks up, 
but then improves enormously when it comes to 
describing the sputniks themselves—their con. 
struction, their instrumentation and what they 
have discovered. As a popular summary it is good, 
but there is little that is new and the facts have 
been better summarised elsewhere. Those who 
know a little about satellite research will be infuri- 
ated by the complete lack of any quantitative re- 
sults, and all will find the translation extraordin- 
ary. The tortuous prose seems to be punctuated 
with nothing but exclamation marks—all is won- 
derful and nothing impossible. 


In contrast, Soviet Writings is crammed with 
facts and figures. The bulk of the book is a col- 
lection of articles by eminent Soviet scientists in 
the field of astronautics, mostly written in October 
and November, 1957, when the first two sputniks 
were still young (and before most of the results 
were analysed). Some of these are models of 
scientific writing, well up to the standard of, say, 
the Scientific American. Particularly good are two 
later ones which appeared in Pravda on the results 
obtained from Sputniks I and II, and an article 
on the instrumentation and experiments designed 
for Sputnik IJ]. Though a popular book, there is 
no attempt to glamorise the subject: here are the 
bare facts and figures for us to examine. In a 
book of this sort it is a great pity that there 
should be no mention of non-Russian work— 
American space medicine, for example, or the 
contribution of British radio-telescopes in the 
tracking of the sputniks. And, of course, there is 
nothing about the recent important findings of 
the American satellites. The American books will 
be appearing any day now. 

GERALD LEACH 





The Latest in Crime— 


DOROTHY EDEN 

THE DEADLY TRAVELLERS 

Her new transcontinental suspense story. 
“Her best thriller yet.” —SARAH 
RUSSELL (Manchester Guardian) 11s. 6d. 


HUGH MUNRO 

CLUTHA PLAYS A HUNCH 

The tough Clydeside dock detective of 
Who Told Clutha makes a welcome re- 
appearance in another story of the Alma 
Shipyard. os. 6d. 


YORK SMITH 

NIGHT OF WRATH 

The author of The Banana Murders tells 
an exciting story of a former Special 
Agent who finds himself a number one 
suspect for murder. 1os. 6d. 


AARON MARC STEIN 

SITTING UP DEAD 

“A supercharged adventure,” set in Italy, 

‘a thunderously exciting finale . . . Neat, 

swift, nicely puzzling.” — JAMES 

SANDOE (New York Herald Tribune) 
10s. 6d. 
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Borderline 
Memento Mori. By Muriel Spark. (Macmillan, 
15s.) 


In Two Minds, By Mary Cecil. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 15s.) 

The Travels of Jaimie McPheeters. By Robert 
Lewis Taylor. (Macdonald, 18s.) 


The Seed, By Pierre Gascar. (André Deuisch, 
12s. 6d.) 
Memento Mori is compellingly well done. A 


eroup of elderly people, living in comfortable 
parts of London and connected by ties of blood, 
marriage, friendship and ancient amours, is 
brought into more urgent community by a voice 
over the telephone. To Dame Lettie Colston, 
OBE, 79, it sounds middle-aged and sinister: her 
sister-in-law Charmian, the novelist, 85, finds it 
most civil and undisturbing; to others its sug- 
gests a Teddy-boy and a man of the Orient. To 
all it says, ‘Remember you must die.’ On this peg 
Muriel Spark. has hung the loose fabric of her 
novel, which is really an astonishing series of 
studies in senility: Godfrey Colston, with his 
ramrod back and sad, garter-belt randiness; Alec 
Warner, the gentle gerontologist, with his card- 
indexes and spies; the ghastly blackmailing Mrs. 
Pettigrew; and roaring Percy the poet, still fight- 
ing Dowson’s battles. Miss Spark’s tone is drily 
humorous and there is no angling for pity in the 
way she presents the essential isolation of the old, 
as they pretend to talk to one another, walled in 
by deafness, failing memories and mounting 
egotism. But some horror is allowed to modify 
the comedy. Taylor, Charmian’s maid, has been 
shabbily left to end her days in an Aged Women’s 
Ward and through her stoic eyes we see the grace- 
less dissolution of deserted lives, dotards bounc- 
ing in cots, Granny Bean amid the newspaper- 
men on her hundredth birthday. Miss Spark's 
latest novel certainly compels. But her cursory 
allocation of graves and accidents all round in 
the last two pages, a sort of satanic prize-giving,. 
leaves one wondering if she hasn’t been just a 
shade too withdrawn from her people all along: 
wondering what, after all, one is being compelled 
10. 

Mary Cecil has moments of even greater horror 
in store in her wryly titled Jn Two Minds, the 
story of a young woman’s fight for sanity. That 
it bears the painful stamp of experience is con- 
firmed by an article its author recently wrote: as 
such, it must stand as one of the most successful, 
and courageous, attempts ever made to transmute 
such torment into the stuff of a novel. Clare 
Hammond's delusion takes the form of a ‘demon, 
Peter, who first communicates with her through 
Spirit writing and then becomes, by devious 
Stages, an everlastingly haranguing voice. It’s 
hard to convey the extraordinary kind of merci- 
less give-and-take they indulge in. For one thing, 
much of it is very funny: Clare rejoices in bawdy 
puns and word-associations and ‘Peter’ sometimes 
gets snappish. Often, and this is contrived with 
great intelligence, he seems to be fulfilling the 
functions of an analyst, forcing her to regurgitate 
unsightly lumps of past, the uncles with roving 
hands, a thuggish, sneering lover called Bert. She 
runs to incredulous doctors, faith healers, a 
nedium, while the voice tells her the wrong things 
0 say. She is patiently supported throughout by 
the one blot in the book, her present lover 
Edmund, whom I found an insipid bore; their 
cloying exchanges are perilously close to 
Woman's Own whimsy. But, with Clare’s volun- 
lary entry into a mental hospital, the author 
fesumes firm command of her material, sketching 
an unforgettable picture of the flickering minds 
of the other patients, resentfully coherent in their 
nistrust of the hospital probers. Through insulin 
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shock therapy, and Clare’s own will to recovery, 
the nagging ghost is finally laid. It is a harrowing 
tale, but, in the last, resort, a good deal less de- 
pressing than Miss Spark’s much lighter work. 
Mr. Taylor's long piece of picaresque is based on 
a substantial-looking amount of research and con- 
cerns the fortunes of young Jaimie and Dr. 
McPheeters, his incurably optimistic father, off 
to strike it rich in the California Gold Rush. 
Jaimie is captured by some desperadoes and later 
by Indians, but this is the sort of adventure where 
you can safely entrust yourself to his skin: quite 
drastic violence surrounds his waking day, but 
he never suffers more than a few kicks and bruises 
and the Indian girl the Duke of Blandford took 
away to educate comes back to him in the last 
reel. Mr. Taylor's excellently assimilated model is 
Mark Twain, the dialogue whizzes humorously 
along between vernacular and orotundity, and 
you can really pick up quite a bit of painless in- 
formation about Mormons and suchlike along 
the way. M, Gascar’s story is about a Gallic Tom 
Sawyer’s lonely childhood in a little village in 
southern France. He scavenges for peach-stones, 
plays in an empty church, poaches fish from a 
forbidden stream and is caught. His surly uncle 
and aunt arrange for his father to take him away: 
he wins a scholarship to a school in the city. It 
is a beautifully written, dreamy, incredibly evoca- 
live little book, almost perfect of its kind. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


The Sky and I 


The Individual and the Universe. B.B.C. Reith 
Lectures 1958. By A. C. B. Lovell. (O.U.P., 
10s. 6d.) 

Flying Saucers, By C. 
Kegan Paul, 14s.) 

THe study of the history of science may satisfy 
two types of curiosity, One is concerned with the 
intellectual pedigree of scientific ideas, whilst the 
other is preoccupied with their moral and social 
context. The title of Professor Lovell’s Reith 
lectures suggests that he has made a synthesis of 
the two. If he has failed to do so, it is partly due 
to the fact that the complex equations of modern 
cosmology yield, at best, only approximate trans- 
lation into the language in which we phrase our 
deepest moral convictions. Cosmology has become 
too abstruse to excite such simple disputes as 
Galileo experienced with the Church. Moreover, 
the vocabulary of religious belief itself has 
altered, so that its basic propositions no longer 
strictly entail any particular astronomical set-up: 
the recent revolution in cosmology has produced 
nothing like the spiritual stir which the somewhat 
more domestic home truths of Darwin, Marx and 
Freud provoked. For the time being the individual 
conscience seems to be proof against physical dis- 
covery. Significantly enough, Professor Lovell 
devotes little time to his title theme, preferring 
to give a clear, simple account of 
theory. He finishes with a few extremely non-com- 
mittal remarks as to his own personal response 
to the subject, and though he hints darkly that 
the mind may be ‘torn asunder’ by moral reflec- 
tion on the new cosmology, he never really shows 
where the rents might appear. 

Professor Jung’s subject (flying saucers as the 
projection of our archetypal desires) promises 
more of the individual’s response than Professor 
Lovell seems able to give. Unfortunately he is 
more concerned with establishing, rather didacti- 
cally, his own obscure views of human depth 
psychology than with probing the personal and 
social anxieties that give rise to these periodic 
visions of impending disaster. 


G. Jung. (Routledge and 
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| THE SOVIET CULTURAL 
SCENE, 1956-1957 


Editors: Walter Z. Laqueur 
and George Lichtheim 


A critical analysis of Soviet culture during 
a period of swiftly changing ideological 
trends. 

“The chapters cover a fairly wide range of 
cultural and literary activity in.. a crucial 
year in the post-Stalinist era.”’"—Thought 


27s. 6d. net 





FRENCH SOCIALISM 
IN THE CRISIS YEARS 
1955-56 


John T. Marcus 


A study of conflicting opinions and ideo- 
logies within a Socialist framework. 


37s. 6d. nett 


THE IDEA 
OF COLONIALISM 


Editors: R. Strausz-Hupe 
and H. W. Hazard 


“The book is full of sound ideas, especially 
about the Middle East and Asia, and about 
the urgent necessity for Metropolitan 
Powers to win the allegiance of coloured 
intellectuals to their policies. Moreover, it 
is, as has been said, a world-wide survey 
and its analysis of all the types of Colonial- 
ism which are so seldom recognised as 
such is particularly good and valuable.” 
Corona 


42s. net 





APPROACHES TO THE 
STUDY OF POLITICS 


| Editor: Roland Young 


What is Politics? The twenty-two essays in 
this volume consider the implications of 
the question and examine the various 
approaches by which it can be studied. 
30s. net 





PANMUNJOM 
William H. Vatcher, Jr. 


An eye-witness account of the events leading 
up to the negotiations and an analysis of 
the lessons to be drawn from Korea, well 
illustrated with maps, cartoons, tables and 
photographs taken from a wide selection of 
sources. 


37s. 6d. net 
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BOOKS 


| distributed by STEVENS & SONS 
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It’s a Crime 


Goldfinger. By Ian Fleming. (Cape, 15s.) Pym’s 
number one is the latest and least plausible even 
of James Bond’s jaunts and jollities, in which 
he tangles with ‘the greatest thing in crime since 
Cain invented murder’—a fellow-member of 
Blades who cheats at golf and canasta, serves 
Piesporter Goldtrépfchen 1953 with curry, suffers 
from constipation and plans and executes the 
greatest robbery ever dreamed up. Bond escapes 
from being strapped in the path of a circular 
saw to have Pussy Galore, the Lesbian queen 
of crime, fall into his arms at last—seduced into 
heterosexuality and, presumably, an honest living 
by the comma of black hair and the fiercely 
slitted grey eyes of the most accident-prone 
secret agent in the business. Shoes by Peal. Also 
mentioned: Balmain’s Vent Vert, Caron’s 
Muguet, Lenthéric after-shave lotion, Revlon nail- 
varnish, Brooks Brothers, Abercrombie and 
Fitch, Dimple Haig, Penfold and Dunlop golf 
balls, king-size Chesterfields, Leica cameras, at 
least five of the flashier makes of motor-car and 
—receptacle for the Walther PPK in the Berns 
Martin holster—The Bible Designed to be Read 
as Literature. 


The Oldest Confession, By R. Condon. (Long- 
mans, 15s.) Very classy crime—the forging of a 
Velazquez and the pinching of a Goya from the 
Prado, no less—in a double-crossing world of 
duchesses and Daimlers, with a bullfighter centre 
stage, and noises off from Bernard Berenson, 
Art Buchwald and such. Stylishly written and 
subtly plotted; quite unbelievable; utterly enjoy- 
able; and so sophisticated as to make Ian Flem- 
ing look like a comic-strip author. 

The Widower. By Van Siller. (Hammond, 
10s. 6d.) There was no question but that the 
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wife had committed suicide: the excitement in 
this smooth and sensible American novel lies 
not in proving it to have been murder, but in dis- 
covering why she had done it. A good study in 
suspense and the cruelties of small-town gossip. 

The Widow’s Cruise. By Nicholas Blake. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) Murder on one of those Greek 
lecture-cruises; some unlikely characters; and a 
roaringly impossible solution, stylishly presented. 

Against the Public Interest. By Robert Gaines. 
(Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) Best of its kind for a long 
time—its kind being a mixture of political satire 
and off-through-the-Iron-Curtain thriller. Excel- 
lent characterisation, male and female; convinc- 
ing Westminster and Whitehall background; an 
agreeable tinge of Greene in the prose style. 

Jail Bait. By J. W. Mason. (Robert Hale, 
10s. 6d.) Knowledgeable, unsensational, but lively 
and likely tale of the sort of crime that really is 
committed in London, and by pros: breaking and 
entering and a bit of bashing-up. Helpful about 
safes and how to blow them. 

Blanket. By Henry Stratton. (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.) One admirable character is called 
Christopher, and another Pym, and in other 
respects, too, this is a most commendable book 

a fast, plausible chase-the-secret-papers sort of 
thing. Good London and St. Tropez local colour. 

The Chinese Gold Murders. By Robert Van 
Gulik. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.); and Strike for 
a Kingdom. By Menna Gallie. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Another of the Ming period stories of the T’ang 
detective, adapted by a Dutch Orientalist who 
writes in English. Long, learned, and perhaps a 
little tedious, but makes a change. As does the 
Gwyn Thomas-ish Welsh mining-valley novel, 
set in the depressed 1920s, when who killed Dai 
Bloomers is disclosed soon after the prayer meet- 
ing at the Bethel. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Lloyd George Leading 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939, Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. 
Bury. Ist Series, Vol. VIII. (H.M.S.O., 80s.) 


LONG as they are, these secret minutes of secret 
international conferences during the eventful 
year of 1920 tell us very little that is secret now. 
The discussions centre on the winding up of 
the Turkish, Hohenzollern and Czarist Empires, 
and include conversations between British 
Ministers and the first Soviet trade delegation 
led by the early Bolsheviks. Still, there are 
nuggets to be dug up, with some labour, here 


‘and there. What stands out very strikingly is the 


vigour of Lloyd George, his grasp of detail and 
his immense intellectual superiority over his 
partners. He was patient with the French in trying 
to persuade them to do the obvious in negotiat- 
ing with the Germans, And he opposed the folly 
of the Polish ‘Drang nach Osten’ against Soviet 
Russia. His partiality for Venizelos and the 
Greeks proved disastrous in the end, but at least 
he did better than the French who entangled 
themselves in their own formule and never 
stopped wishing for the best of all possible 
worlds. In point of character, however, Lloyd 
George may be said to come off less well than 
several of his colleagues. Krassin is impressive in 
this way and the Italian Prime Minister, Nitti, 
seems the only one of the statesmen to think 
realistically, and in terms of ordinary justice, 
about their defeated enemies. The omission of 
internal British minutes on French, Italian and 
German policy takes most of the juice from these 
records, but they are very revealing none the less 
about the mentalities of the men to whom 
Europe’s affairs were entrusted at that time. 
DESMOND WILLIAMS 
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Toy Democracy 


European Politics in Southern Rhodesia. By Colin 
Leys. (O.U.P., 42s.) 


THis is an imposing book. It is written with dry 
incisiveness and is free of PPE jargon. Mr. Leys 
lets the facts speak for themselves and is not 
making a case or propagandising. His analysis of 
the political, economic and social systems of 
European Southern Rhodesia (which he knows 
well at first hand as well as from a very thorough 
study of written sources) in relation to the history 
of the colony from the foundation of British 
South Africa Company rule in 1889 demonstrates 
that they are based upon racial discrimination and 
the activities of European pressure groups. This 
arises from a European sense of insecurity. The 
vast mineral wealth Rhodes anticipated was not 
there; the land proved less fertile than was 
expected. These disappointments were not digested 
before the colony was committed to maintaining 
a European standard of living its resources could 
barely support. (The ratio of cars to European 
population, Mr. Leys tells us, is nearly as high 
today as in the US.) Hence the European has 
always felt that his existence depends on resisting 
the economic encroachment of a large impover- 
ished black population. Hence extreme racial atti- 
tudes and the obsession today about hanging on to 
the Eldorado of the copperbelt. This is the neuro- 
tic background to the Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ment’s recent emergency legislation, now with- 
drawn. 

The earlier political history cannot avoid being 
an account of minute parish-pump affairs, of 
interest mainly to the specialist. Mr. Leys is right, 
in a book of this kind, not to colour this by 
reference to picturesque aspects of the pioneer 
period (though it is a pity he omits reference even 
in the bibliography to ‘Matabele’ Thompson 
whose account of his negotiations with Lobengula 
is a fascinating historical source). But as Rhodesia 
emerges into Federation and a world context, the 
clinical precision of his chapters on the European 
élite, political parties and representation and 
European political ideas makes a prophetic text 
which no one anxious to understand contemporary 
events can afford to miss. This brilliant and pro- 
found anatomisation extends up to 1958. 


Mr. Leys has the gift of deadly accuracy. For 
instance: ‘It is generally assumed that Southern 
Rhodesia has a two-party system which does not 
work; but it is more illuminating to say that she 
has a one-party system which does.’ “The view that 
race or colour are differences which “obscure” the 
“real issues” arising from the policies and record 
of the government and opposition . . . however 
extraordinary it may appear to an_ outside 
observer, is a logical corollary of the belief that 
the existing political mechanism is already 4 
“popular” government which merely happens to 
be elected by a small minority of the population.’ 
Or, on the Tredgold Electoral Commission, which 
is subjected to masterly scrutiny—its final conclu 
sion was that ‘voting was neither a right nor 4 
skill but a privilege too strong for the commission 
to challenge.’ A point that deserved greater stress 
is the ludicrously small majorities, sometimes te0 
or twenty votes in a constituency, that can decide 
elections in an exclusive toy democracy like 
Southern Rhodesia. There are very few slips. Mt. 
Leys says that responsibility for agriculture i 
Nyasaland has been put on the concurrent list 
It has not, but this error is pardonable in view 
of legislation expected at the time of writing bu! 
not introduced. The tables and diagrams in this 
first-rate work are admirable. 


T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
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THE FOREIGN BANKS 


Stars and Stripes in the City... ; 


Exchange Markets in Europe... ‘ 


HE foreign banks in London form only a 

small part of the mechanism of the City. 
Taken together, they are only a fraction of the 
size of the overseas, Eastern exchange, and Com- 
monwealth banks which have their headquarters 
in London. Nevertheless, London is host to the 
largest concentration of foreign banks anywhere, 
and this is part of the explanation of the unique 
character of the City. For the foreign banks, with 
their special knewledge of trade and economic 
conditions in their home countries, complement 
other banks and institutions so that the City is 
able to offer a complete service of banking facili- 
lies throughout the world. Trade credit is made 
available more easily because of the cosmopolitan 
nature of the banking structure in London; pay- 
ments may be made without difficulty to any 
address on the globe. All this is of great benefit to 
Britain's foreign trade. So is the strengthening of 
the foreign exc hange market through the presence 
of so many ‘natural’ dealers in their own cur- 
rencies. For these reasons alone, the foreign banks 
are welcome, but in addition they must also bring 


.. John Croome 
.. F. G. Hirsch 


Marks for Economy 


in a certain amount of foreign exchange, though 
this cannot be precisely estimated, as Anthony 
Vice points out in his article. 

Evidently foreign banks find it worthwhile to 
come to London, since more than thirty new 
branches or offices have been opened here since 
the end of the war. The German banks, however, 
are notably absent, and the reasons for this are 
discussed in the fourth article by lan Fraser. In 
contrast, as John Croome points out in the first 
article, the American banks have become much 
busier following the arrival of so many American 
companies in Britain. 

Looking ahead, it seems to be insufficiently 
realised that foreign banking is in the throes of 
a revolution as drastic as that which overtook 
British banking last summer, Freedom for British 
hanks to lend as they please has been followed by 
the move to external convertibility of European 
currencies, while day by day the Common Market 
hegins to take shape. Some aspects of these 
changes are discussed in the second article by F.G. 
Hirsch. 


Stars and Stripes in the City 


By JOHN 


o the casual observer, the American banks in 

London seem little different from any of the 
others. Their offices range from the glossy and 
modern to the dowdy and downright chaotic. A 
few cashiers have cultivated unconvincing Ameri- 
can accents to make the customer feel at home. 
but 99 per cent. of their staffs are probably 
English. A visitor may notice the managers’ odd 
aversion to working in a quiet private office, but 
it is only when the flags are hung out on Washing- 
ton’s birthday or the Fourth of July that the 
American banks become conspicuous. You can 
easily remain unaware that there are more Ameri- 
can banks in London than anywhere else outside 
the United States. 

Six carry on a full banking business—the Bank 
of America, the Chase Manhattan, the First 
National City Bank, Bankers Trust, Guaranty 
Trust, and the Hanover Bank. One other com- 
pany, American Express, provides banking facili- 
ties in addition to its tourist and freight business, 
and Manufacturers Trust and the First National 
Bank of Boston have representative offices. 
Guaranty Trust, Chase and First National City 
came here (although not under their present 
names) before 1914. Most of the others opened 
their London offices between the two world wars. 

We are perhaps over-impressed by the size of 
our own banks, probably because of their thou- 
sands of branches. Banking law in the United 
States limits the areas in which American banks 
May Operate, and in some cases does not permit 
branch offices at all. Nevertheless, the three biggest 
banks in the world, in terms of deposits, are all 
American—and have offices in London. The Bank 


CROOME 


of America, with all California in which to 
expand, is easily largest. The Chase Manhattan 
and First National City (both confined to New 
York City) dispute second place. All are probably 
near their limit as far as size is concerned, because 
anti-monopoly legislation would hinder further 
large-scale mergers. 

In London the American banks keep very much 
apart from one another, parily from fears of anti- 
trust action at home. They have no joint associa- 
tion, and—apart from a representative who acts 
as their official contact with the Bank of England 
and the clearing banks—no common voice. Polite- 
ness and common sense generally make them fix 
the same interest rates on deposits and overdrafts 
as the English banks, and follow British banking 
practice. But they have never formally undertaken 
to do so. That might savour of trade restriction. 

In spite of their wealth, the Americans have 
never challenged the British as bankers to the 
world. Offices on military bases apart, First 
National City has more foreign branches than 
any other American bank. But it still has only 
about eighty, of which under twenty are outside 
Latin America. This does not remotely approach 
the overseas coverage of several British banks. 
The reason is not legislation—although this did 
hinder the so-called ‘National’ banks up to 1914— 
but the lack of an American Empire. It is a bank- 
ing principle not to bank across exchange fron- 
tiers. The colonies encouraged the spread of the 
British banks because their currency was based 
on sterling, and because they attracted the British 
trader. The United States banks ventured abroad 
only to countries within America’s sphere of in- 





Foreign Banks in the City _ oe 


.. Anthony Vice 


lan Fraser 
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fluence (largely Latin America), or where Ameri- 
can business was established in sufficient strength 
to need their services. 

This explains why so many are in London. 
American companies have 700 subsidiaries in 
Britain, of which perhaps 250 are engaged in 
manufacturing. The banks are here to serve them. 
They lend to them, channel funds to them from 
their parent companies when they are being 
established, and remit their profits back to 
America when they succeed. They advise them on 
finance, and in particular, help with their inevit- 
able currency difficulties, taking up their problems 
with the Bank of England and other authorities. 
But they do not usually do their day-to-day bank- 
ing work. A company with a factory in, say. 
Glasgow, would be encouraged to use the local 
Scottish bank for its small cheque payments, for 
clearing payments received from customers, and 
for making up wages. The bank on the spot can do 
the job better, and anyway, the Americans want to 
stay on friendly terms with the British banks. 
Their attitude, as expressed by one manager, is 
‘We are here as guests.” Thus they will not work 
for a British company without approval from its 
banker. They certainly would not do anything so 
ungentlemanly as to solicit for purely British 
business. 

Rather different from the rest is the American 
Express Company in the Haymarket. Its first 
London office was opened in the 1890s to serve its 
large freight business, in Edwardian times con- 
tracting with the GPO to deliver all parcels sent 
from Britain to the United States, which then 
had no parcels service. It now provides, through 
twenty-six ‘military facilities, banking services at 
American bases all over Britain. Its biggest job. 
however, is serving the American visitor to Lon- 
don. On a peak day in midsummer seven or eight 
cashiers will be on duty to serve some 3,000 custo- 
mers. 

The American banks here do a good deal of 
commercial credit work, mostly on behalf of 
their own branches elsewhere. Most do more 
foreign exchange dealing than British banks, 
partly on their own account, partly to meet the 
needs of American firms in Britain and of their 
own branches and head offices. First National City 
is probably the biggest foreign exchange dealer 
among them, its turnover being comparable with 
any of the London clearing banks. Guaranty Trust 
has specialised in security dealings. It pioneered 
the ‘American Depositary Receipt’ system which 
made it possible for shares in a number of British 
companies to be freely traded on the New York 
market. 

The European Common Market is not likely 
to reduce the importance of these London offices 
of American banks. Some American manufac- 
turers are building factories on the Continent. But 
their investment in Britain is expected to go on 
growing for many reasons—among them imperial 
preference, the common language. and a belief 
that something must eventually come of the Free 
Trade Area proposals. And as long as the Ameri- 
can businessman wants to do business in Britain 
the American banks will be here to serve him. 
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Exchange Markets in Europe 


By F. G. 


HE foreign business of banks throughout 

Western Europe has undergone major changes 
since the move to external convertibility at the 
end of December. Business everywhere has 
broadened; competition is much more extensive; 
dealers’ pencils have sharpened. What has hap- 
pened is that West European currencies can now 
be traded freely and officially, not only against 
each other but also against the dollar. Before con- 
vertibility, there were active markets in all 
categories of sterling and other European cur- 
rencies against the dollar, but this dealing was not 
officially allowed and it took place not in the 
domestic centres but in free markets abroad. These 
included New York, Hong Kong and Tangier, but 
by far the most important was Ziirich. 

The Ziirich bankers had brought the organisa- 
tion of a market in blocked currencies and 
partially convertible currencies to a high pitch. 
They offered quotations in clearing balances 
available only for spending in one particular 
country or one particular purpose; they developed 
the world’s leading market in foreign notes. 
But most important of all was the market in trans- 
ferable sterling against dollars. Turnover here 
exceeded a million pounds a day, and became at 
times greater than the value of sterling-dollar 
business in London. The London banks were thus 
deprived of much traditional business (though 
one of them, Samuel Montagu, established its own 
subsidiary in Ziirich). Since December 29 London 
has been able to compete again on equal terms. 

The result has been far reaching. Virtually every 
banker in Ziirich admits that substantial exchange 
business has been lost to London. The Swiss are 
generous and philosophical about it. They recog- 
nise that much of the business on which Ziirich 
has grown so fast as an international centre was 
simply the result of other people’s restrictions, and 
that when these restrictions went (as they always 
hoped they would) business would return to tradi- 
tional and direct channels. They point out that 
some of the loss may be made up in other direc- 
tions—more people are now free to use Ziirich 
officially. The bankers also welcome the widening 
of the market. Previously, a dealer wanting dollars 
had to choose between a handful of local col- 
leagues; now the foreign exchange markets of 
Europe are open to him. 

Finally, there is no reason to suppose that 
Switzerland will lose its attractions as a haven for 
rich men’s money. It can still offer a substantial 
margin of peace, stability, and low taxation over 
any likely competitor. And while foreign clients 
keep their money in Swiss banks, they will use 
them for much of their foreign exchange in trans- 
actions, as well as their investment business. But 
the Swiss banks have been obliged to reduce their 
margins on foreign exchange dealings under com- 
petition from London, where margins have always 
been very fine. This is somewhat of a blow, since 
Swiss banks rely on commissions to a much greater 
extent than English banks, 

The Swiss are also losing a certain amount of 
business in gold, notably sales of Russian gold. 
This gold has for many years ended up in Lon- 
don, but it used to be put through Ziirich because 
the Russians liked to take advantage of the small 
discount on transferable sterling. Now the Rus- 
sians have dealt direct with London, though the 
sales have not been large. It will be interesting to 


see whether they continue to sell through the’ 


Communist-owned French bank, Banque Com- 
merciale pour l'Europe du Nord, which is used 
for sales against US dollars as a precaution against 


HIRSCH 


any American move to block Soviet accounts. Will 
the masters of Soviet gold and exchange follow 
other powerful bankers in their distrust of the 
dollar, and switch to sterling as a reserve cur- 
rency? 

London has gained most in business as a result 
of convertibility; but less dramatic benefits have 
been felt by many other centres. The total amount 
of business put through the exchange markets has 
grown following the winding-up of the European 
Payments Union. Virtually all transactions are 
now settled through the market, since use of the 
clearing at the Bank for International Settlements 
provided under the European Monetary Agree- 
ment involves settlement at the most unfavourable 
extreme of the official dealing margins. Hence 
even the small countries are finding themselves 
using the exchange markets much more. Austria, 
for example, used to settle its big bilateral deficit 
with Germany through EPU; now it buys 
D-marks in the market, with, say, Italian lire of 
which it has a surplus. 

Paris has gained in importance as a financial 
centre as a result of the new measures. Devalua- 


uon of the franc and fiscal retrenchment have 
done much to restore confidence, and the French 
Government is making a special effort to attract 
foreign investment. All this should bring more 
foreign business to the banks. Both the ex- 
change market and the gold market in Paris 
have been growing steadily more active in the 
past two years or so and will now be helped by 
the ending of the special operations (ratissage) of 
the Bank of France which used to bolster up 
France’s weak position. Now the financial com- 
munity hopes that Paris may have a chance of 
regaining its former premier rank among con- 
tinental financial centres. But Ziirich will not be 
easy to displace. Nor is it the only rival. Frankfurt 
has grown in importance with the increasing 
capacity of Germany to lend; and tentative steps 
are being taken to improve the organisation of 
the money market there; in February, a specialist 
discount house was set up. Bankers in Frankfurt, 
like their colleagues in Switzerland, now enjoy 
complete freedom of foreign dealing, and some of 
them expect to see an increase in international 
security arbitrage (hitherto centred almost exclu- 
sively in Switzerland). German bankers are also 
playing a leading role in the formation of inter- 
national unit trusts. These and other ventures in 
financial co-operation in Europe are likely to go 
much farther as the Common Market takes shape. 


Foreign Banks in the City 


By ANTHONY VICE 


HE City is generally considered a particularly 

British institution. Yet roughly one bank 
office out of every three is foreign-owned. This is 
no paradox: London’s predominance as an 
international financial centre means that foreign 
banks find it necessary and profitable to maintain 
branches here. 

London can, in fact, boast more foreign-owned 
bank branches than either New York or Paris. 
Probably the best-known are the American banks 
(the subject of a special article), and those of 
France and Japan. But foreign banks in the City 
range from the Bank of Baroda to the Zivnostenka 
Bank of Prague, and from the Bangkok Bank to 
the Moscow Narodny Bank. 

The first of the existing foreign banks were set 
up in London around the 1860s. These were 
French, headed by the Crédit Lyonnais. By the 
outbreak of the First World War there were nearly 
thirty foreign banks in the City. Their main 
business was handling, at first hand, bills of 
exchange on London; they also enlarged the 
foreign exchange market in the City. After the 
First World War—which saw the disappearance 
of the German banks—there was more competi- 
tion in foreign exchange business. But some banks, 
such as the Japanese, prospered through growing 
trade with this country, while the American and 
European-owned banks developed a_ sizeable 
arbitrage business. They moved liquid funds to 
and from London in order to take advantage of 
higher interest rates, and they also bought and sold 
stock exchange securities in one centre or another 
when prices moved out of line. The French banks 
were especially important in this ‘security arbi- 
trage,’ dealing in gold-mining shares which are 
active markets in both London and Paris. 

Despite all the difficulties of the inter-war years, 
the foreign banks consolidated their position in 
‘the City. Some took up British domicile, and a 
number of Anglo-foreign banks—that is, banks 
whose share capital is held in British and foreign 
hands—were established. Inevitably, however, the 


foreign banks suffered during the Second World 
War. The Italian banks were taken over by the 
Custodian of Enemy Property. After 1945 official 
controls, high taxation and the shortage of suit- 
able premises tended to keep foreign banks away 
from the City. But as controls were relaxed, more 
foreign banks came to London. In all, some thirty 
new branches or representative offices have been 
opened here since 1945, including those of several 
Japanese banks. 

What is the present business of the foreign 
banks in London? Their current activities seem 
to fall under four main heads. (1) Acceptance 
credits, and general help in financing trade be- 
tween Britain and their home countries. It is no 
accident that branches of Spanish banks, for 
example, are to be found near Covent Garden 
and Spitalfields. Foreign banks can perform a 
particularly useful role when British firms may 
find it difficult to obtain information on their 
customers’ credit status. This was the way the 
Japanese banks played an important part in help- 
ing the growth of Anglo-Japanese trade. (2) The 
foreign banks, notably the American and Swiss, 
are important in foreign exchange dealings, and 
help to channel foreign funds to this country for 
short-term investment. Allied to this, foreign 
banks often carry out portfolio investment for 
their nationals, and handle dividends, etc., from 
investments held in Britain by individuals or firms 
resident in their country. (3) Foreign banks often 
help to arrange insurance business, particularly 
marine insurance business, for foreign firms. (4) 
Finally, of direct benefit to British residents, 
foreign banks here help to arrange travel finance 
to their ow countries. It is significant, for in- 
stance, that the Crédit Lyonnais operates an 
important West End office. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to form even 4 
rough idea of the volume of business done by 
foreign banks in London. Very few publish 
details of their transactions. Among the few thal 
do publish accounts—such as the British and 
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british Banking 
in ASla 


These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, 
through a system of one hundred branches extending to most 

entres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and 
South-East Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide 

omplete and up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In London an effective credit information service and 
skilled assistance and advice are available to merchants and 
manufacturers seeking new business connexions in Asian markets. 





THE CHARTERED BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
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French Bank and the Banco Espafiol en Londres 
—acceptances play an important part in turnover. 
It is even difficult to generalise about the import- 
ance of various types of business. For instance, 
travel business is clearly more important for the 
French than for Far Eastern banks. Morever, it 
is clear that for the foreign banks as a whole the 
importance of various types of business can 
fluctuate from one year to the next. 

All this makes it difficult to be precise about 
the benefits to this country of having foreign 
banks in London. The general advantages can be 
summed up in three ways. First, the foreign banks’ 
acceptance credit business, and their trade intel- 
ligence work, help to promote this country’s 
foreign trade. Without the foreign banks’ services, 
Britain’s export and import trade with the 
countries concerned would be much more costly 
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—if it could even operate on its present scale. 
Secondly, the existence of foreign banks here 
enables the City to act as the world-wide financial 
centre which is the key to its status and earning 
power. The foreign banks also provide a range of 
direct services to Britain which the merchant and 
clearing banks might find it difficult to replace. 
The foreign banks help to arrange travel facilities 
for British residents, they give a good deal of 
background guidance on overseas markets and 
investment. Finally, they have a payroll of several 
thousand, and must ‘account for a sizeable part 
of the City’s total rent roll. But the key to the 
foreign banks’ importance in London is that 
during the last fifty years they have become an 
integral part of the City machinery, and it is 
difficult to visualise the City working without 
them. 


Marks for Economy 


By IAN FRASER 


veals an astonishing array of foreign banking 
institutions, some significant, but more less so, 
who are represented in London. The foreign 
branches of commercial banks are the embassies 
of the financial world and, like embassies, are sub- 
ject to Parkinson's Law: the foreign branch's (and 
embassy’s) variant of this historical canon is—the 
less there is to do the more is spent on doing it. 
Every time I enter or leave my City office I pass 
by one or two of these havens of elegance and 
splendour, all air and space and marble, but I have 
still to see anyone who looks like a client wanting 
to transact any business. How many people, | 
frequently ask myself, keep accounts at the Lon- 
don branch of the Crédit Ruritanien or the Banco 
Commercial de Montecristo? 

The distinguished absentees are the German 
banks. Alone of the banks of the big industrial 
countries the German banks do not maintain 
branches in London; they do not even maintain 
representative offices. Nor is there any indication 
that they intend to set up in London. None of 
the German Big Three maintained branches in 
London even before the war. The Deutsche Bank 
had a representative in the City, but that was all. 

During the occupation period from 1945 to 
1953 the German Big Three, the Deutsche Bank, 
Dresdner Bank and Commerzbank, were split up 
in accordance with the then fashionable views on 
‘deconcentration.’ None of the three was’permitted 
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to operate beyond the boundaries of one of the 
Western occupation zones, which meant that the 
three banks were split into nine banks. The 
divorce, however, never went below the surface 
and, as soon as the Western Allies relaxed control, 
the nine banks resumed intimacy and discreetly 
remarried in 1957. The new Deutsche Bank and 
the new Dresdner Bank are now international 
financial powers of the first order. The Deutsche 
Bank, with deposits of over DM 7,000 million, 
and the Dresdner Bank, only slightly smaller, are 
of the same order of greatness as the Westminster 
or the National Provincial and they are growing 
faster. Herr Abs and Herr Goetz have long been 
familiar and respected figures on the world 
financial scene. 

Yet although the German economy depends on 
foreign trade just as much as the British, the Ger- 
man banking system scarcely operates overseas. 
The big banks maintain no foreign branches. The 
Deutsche Bank has representative agencies only 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Turkey and 
Venezuela, together with a participation in the 
Deutsch-Uberseeische Bank. The Dresdner Bank 
has agencies in Turkey, Egypt and Spain and 
shares a number of agencies in Latin America with 
its affiliated bank, Deutsch-Siidamerikanische 
Bank. It is remarkable that neither is represented 
directly in New York, London, Paris or Ziirich. 

These facts immediately prompt the question: 
what is the business of the overseas branches of 
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joint-stock banks, if some big joint-stock banks 
can afford to do without them? In the first place, 
they act as the bankers of their own nationals 
resident in the country in question and of the over- 
seas subsidiaries of their own national companies, 
In the second place, some of them, for instance 
in London the American banks, provide banking 
services to nationals of the country in which the 
branch is established—some Londoners like the 
cachet of an account with the Chase. Thirdly, they 
do foreign exchange business and act as general 
listening-posts for their head offices in the big 
financial centres. This last function is frequently 
nothing more than a rather expensive acte de 
présence and is a function which some banks feel 
they can do without; in New York and Ziirich— 
and sometimes even in London—it often includes 
the handling of what is called ‘hot money.’ 

To a certain extent there may be special reasons 
why the German banks maintain no branches 
abroad. German overseas investments and foreign 
subsidiaries have twice suffered from confiscation 
as ‘enemy property’ and any banking business 
from that source comes from businesses re- 
established since 1950. Since that date there has 
been very little German permanent investment 
abroad; most of the investment has been in trading 
companies and in distribution, and this kind of 
business does not justify the establishment of 
foreign banking branches to serve them—and in 
any case the German banks can do far better by 
expanding at home. Again, most Germans resi- 
dent abroad before 1939 have long since adopted 
another nationality and have ceased to consider 
themselves German in passport or in passbook. 

The overriding reason, however, is probably 
that the German banks consider overseas branches 
to be needless expenses. In these days of tele- 
phones, Telex and jet air travel it is not necessary 
to maintain costly establishments for the trans- 
action of business that can easily be done over the 
wire or during a one-day flying visit. The Deutsche 
Bank and the Dresdner Bank, for instance, do all 
their foreign exchange business from their Ger- 
man head offices by telephone and their correspon- 
dents are all the principal banks everywhere. Any- 
thing involving negotiation is handled directly by 
a visit of an executive from the head office, while 
the mere mechanics of execution are left to the 
correspondent bank. 

There is no sign that the German banks are 
even considering any change in this pattern. 
Indeed, it is quite probable that what they lose in 
business they more than make up in efficiency and 
saving on costs. Economies of this kind are 
refreshing in an epoch of ambassadorial inflation. 
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ACROSS 


1 Temper er with so muc 
French spirit (7) 

5 The clue is confused (7) 

9 Departure of the happy couple? 


28 She comes back as siren (7) 
h 29 Old ruffian in a jumper (7) 


DOWN 
1 Increase the largesse for a good 24 +A very foolish, fond old man’? 
(5 





Solution on April 10 


18 See here (7) 
21 ‘And live the —— with the other [9 
half’ (Shakespeare) (5) 

23 Fools break porcelain (5) 








16 Busybodies have evidently been at 
work here (3-4) 

11 Plans in advance? Could be 
depressing (10) 

12 King of Limerick (4) 

13 A low note (3) 

14 Sopranos at the ship’s concert? 


17 Moderate kind of chap, gently 
bombarded (4-7) 

19 What a weight fashion has to 
carry (3) 

20 Seen in Bessie’s pyjamas? (4) 

22 Breakfast-time preference of the 
cynic (4-6) 

26 The plumed serpent, perhaps (7) 

27 It’s merely a blind (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers's 
one guinea will be 


Twentieth 
a hook token for i awarded to the 
solutions 


opened on April 7. Ai 


senders 
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2 Stage direction of the disgusted 
listener? (6, 3) 

3 To be among these is to err (7) 

4 Lawyer in plain clothes (5) 

5 Did the knights of old go in for 
limitless correspondence? (5-4) 

6 ‘To freeze the blood I have no 
ready ——’ (Wordsworth) (4) 

7 The constant preoccupation of 
the egoist? (5) 

8 The horse-milliner’s confections 


(9) 
13 ‘The reese study of mankind’ 
should lead to this ready result (9) 
15 One of these was put out of joint 
when Jacob wrestled (9) 
16 ‘ “Is it weakness of ——, birdie ?’’ 
I cried’ (Gilbert) (9) 
Dictionary and a second prize of 
of the first two correct solutions 
-» Londen. WC1. 


25 I call for an encore (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,035 


ACROSS.—1, Bahram. 4 Puritans. 8 
Wardrobe. 10 Slap-up. 12 Inter. 13 
Abominate. 14 Gogol 16 Kentledge. 17 
Continent. 19 Morse. 21 Tormentil. 22 
Salop. 24 Pathan. 25 Escalier. 26 Norse- 
man, 27 Bardic 


DOWN.—1 Bowling. 2 Hurst. 3 Auroral. 
5 Ill-will. 6 Applauder. 7 Supreme. 9 
Blackheath. 11 Cornstalks. 15 Generator. 
17 Catapan. 18 Iterate. 19 Mascara. 20 
Empiric. 23 Laird 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Dr. M. C. Yates, Main Road, Stickney, 
Boston, Lincs, and The Rev. L. C, 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. Sargent, Nonington, Nr. Dover, Kent. 
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SECURITY ROUNDABOUT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


EXTRAORDINARY things are hap- 
pening in the paper world of 
securities. In New York the 
market is behaving as if it is in 
the last frantic stages of a run- 
away boom when the old leaders 
are so high they can hardly rise 
any more and the running is 
taken over by speculative out- 
siders or glamorous newcomers. 
When a rocket missile flies into 
space from Cape Canaveral, it is 
the signal for the shares of some electronic or 
photographic or missile-fuel company to soar 
upwards into still dizzier dollar heights. Texas 
Instruments, for example, Polaroid and Thiokel 
Chemical rocketed after one successful firing to 
prices which represented fifty-seven, seventy-two 
and seventy-six times respectively their 1958 earn- 
ings! On another occasion Zenith Radio, over- 
priced already at 240, jumped 28 points in one 
day’s trading. Often the more respectable equities 
get caught up in the whirl of feverish gambling. 
International Business Machines is now selling on 
a dividend yield of 4 per cent. and an earnings 
yield of under 2 per cent. The old professional in- 
vestors who lived through the great depression are 
becoming alarmed at what they call ‘the boom of 
the thirty-year-olds’-—so young (and ignorant) are 
most of the managers of pension funds and trusts 
today. 

But, you may say, these men must know what 
they are doing. They have lived with an inflation 
and they realise that investing in equities is the 
only way they can protect their capital against the 
continual fall in the purchasing power of money. 
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Right now they are expecting a further push to 
the wage-cost inflation from the coming struggle 
in the steel industry. True, but they may be deceiv- 
ing themselves. The high unemployment, the 
unused factory capacity, the restraint of profits, 
the relative stability of prices indicate that there 
is no demand inflation. In fact; the only inflation 
staring them in the face is the inflation of security 
prices—marked by the 40 per cent. rise in the 
Dow Jones index from 437 to 615 over fifteen 
months. 

This inflation cannot, unfortunately, be con- 
tained within Wall Street. It spills over and affects 
equity prices in the international monetary centres, 
A number of European companies have their 
shares quoted in New York—Royal Dutch, Shell, 
British Petroleum, Electrical and Musical Indus- 
tries, ICI and British American Tobacco—and 
if any of these catch the speculative fancy 
of the American investor every bourse in Europe 
feels the effect in a matter of seconds. But these 
no longer satisfy the appetite of the American 
speculator hedging against the uncertainties of 
his own economy. Lately huge orders have poured 
into Amsterdam for Philips Lamp and into Lon- 
don for British equities like Glaxo, Beecham and 
Dunlop and occasionally for GUS, S3ewater, not 
to mention Tube Investments since its alliance 
with Reynolds Metals in the take-over of British 
Aluminium. 

This American movement into British and 
continental equities is growing quite rapidly. 
Recently American financiers formed a new 
clesed-end investment trust called Eurofund 
which is putting $50 million into the equities of 
the leading companies of the Common Market. 
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Another trust, called the Sterling Fund, is being 
formed for the purchase of British shares. All this 
is no doubt justified by the fact that in recent years 
European expansion has far surpassed the indus- 
trial growth of the United States. If the American 
industrialist finds it cheaper to manufacture 
abroad, the investor also finds it cheaper to invest 
abroad. But the painful result is that the European 
bourses become infected with the _ inflated 
prices. 

Another form of escapism for the American 
investor, scared also of his own currency, is to 
buy South African gold shares. Recently these 
shares had been sold by French and other con- 
tinental holders who were exchanging into the 
equities of their Common Market. Custos drew 
attention to the cheapness of some of them. Within 
a few days on American buying shares like Free 
State Geduld and Western Holdings had re- 
covered by 12s. and 20s. respectively. The volume 
of American orders is so much larger than the 
normal trade in London or Johannesburg that 
the market is quickly denuded of stock. Scarcity 
prices may be quoted before long for the favoured 
shares. 

What policy should the British investor pursue 
in these dangerous circumstances? No precipitate 
action is required—a big fish is always played 
gently to begin with—but you will find that invest- 
ment trusts and insurance companies with large 
dollar holdings have been quietly and gradually 
bringing their money home. Hence the so-called 
‘dollar premium’ is now quoted at a discount. 
There are many British equities which can still be 
bought on a reasonably cheap basis—from 44 per 
cent. to 54 per cent. on dividends and from 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent. on earnings. And, what is 
more, there are gilt-edged bonds which are dis- 
tinctly cheap. British Government undated stocks 
are, in fact, selling today at lower prices than they 
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did two years ago, while a ‘tap’ stock like 54 per 
cent. Funding 1982-84 gives a running yield of 
5} per cent. These bonds would not, of course, 
be attractive if our authorities were to make 
money dear to stop a flow of capital to New York, 
as they did in 1929, but with the dollar under 
suspicion and with older and more experienced 
men in London and Ziirich anxious to avoid being 
caught in another Wall Street crash, I do not 
anticipate a mad flight of European ‘hot money’ 
across the Atlantic just to earn 10 per cent. to 12 
per cent. on doubtful security loans. We can do 
better over here, cultivating our own security 


garden. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


INGGI PLANTATIONS is one of the most 
L protic producers of rubber, the average 
return per acre being as high as 964 lb. The out- 
put of rubber was increased by no fewer than 
620,000 Ib. at 9,996,000 Ib. for the year ended 
October 31, 1958, although of course the price 
realised was lower at 25.0d. than that for the 
previous year of 28.3d. Costs, however, were re- 
duced by 2.2 a lb. The company now has 642 
acres under tea and 396 acres under coffee; it also 
has 9,500 acres of oil palms, a valuable invest- 
ment through its 46.6 per cent. interest in Oil 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR NATURAL RUBBER 


THE RISKS OF STABILISATION SCHEMES 
SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


Twe Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of Linggi 
Plantations, Limited will be held on Wednesday, Ist 
April at 19 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir John Hay, which has been 
circulated to stockholders. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 

Last year, demand for natural rubber actually ex- 
ceeded supply, although only by a narrow margin. 
The relationship of supply to demand in the synthetic 
realm was reversed, but again only to an insignifi- 
cant degree and in total all rubbers were approxi- 
mately in balance. U.S.A. took 485,000 tons of 
natural rubber which was 35.7 per cent. of total 
consumption, It would seem that notwithstanding 
the higher price for natural, substitution cannot be 
carried much further. The most interesting develop- 
ment was the increase in demand from U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe which rose from 166,000 to 280,000 
tons. China also increased her purchases from 
115,000 to 150,000. The requirements of these terri- 
tories reached 430,000 tons. That purchases from these 
countries should approximate to the U.S.A.’s repre- 
sents a startling change in the general pattern of 
demand. 

On the not unreasonable assumption that demand 
from these Eastern territories will be maintained 
there is general agreement that in 1959 supply and 
demand for natural rubber should be in balance and 
if one may be so rash as to venture beyond that 
period, the conclusion would be that a similar state 
will exist in 1960, With no interference with the 
normal operations of trade, the rubber outlook might 
well be described as set fair. 


PRICE RELATIONSHIP OF NATURAL 
TO SYNTHETIC 

The price relationship between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber is a subject of speculative opinion and 
the belief is expressed in some quarters that the 
price should be fixed according to some theory or 
abstract concept, The true relationship can only be 
determined by market factors operating under con- 
ditions of free trade and uninhibited production. In 
conditions of a more than ample supply of syn- 
thetic rubber providing an unfettered choice to all 
consumers, natural rubber has successfully with- 
stood this severe practical test with profit and credit, 
a welcome proof of its intrinsic qualities and worth. 
Moreover, the moderate limits within which prices 
have moved demonstrate how well founded is the 
belief, long entertained by some of us, that syn- 
thetic rubber would exercise a stabilising influence 
on the price of the natural product. Any interference 
with this desirable state of affairs would indeed be 


misguided, 
STABILISATION 
The Montreal Conference held in September last 
gave some encouragement to price stabilisation 
schemes. Resort to such devices by countries de- 


pendent on primary commodities, the prices of which 
have fallen heavily, is naturally regarded with sym- 
pathy although the risks inherent in all such schemes 
are not freely recognised or admitted. Happily, there 
is no need for any such supports for rubber. But 
where the need is not always evident the attraction 
of what is termed “stabilisation” sometimes persists. 
This may be due to a belief that the buffer stock 
device for stabilisation, with all its paraphernalia, is 
a piece of modernity which no progressive State 
should be without. Historically, this is quite in- 
accurate. The first recorded instance of the buffer 
stock is contained in the Book of Genesis and the 
events so recorded happened nearly four thousand 
years ago. The scheme was an undoubted success, 
but can hardly be cited as a precedent to be followed 
in modern times, Its basis was an infallible statistical 
forecast. Modern long-term forecasts are, alas, very 
fallible. Its management was committed to a young 
man of thirty years, wise and discreet, who was given 
power under Pharaoh over all the land. Our bureau- 
crats who are called upon to grapple with the com- 
plex economic problems of the present must regard 
with envy a Joseph divinely inspired and unchallenge- 
ably empowered. 


PROGRESS AND COMPETITION 


Since I last addressed stockholders I have visited 
U.S.A. and Malaya. In the former country I was 
received with great friendliness. I am a_ regular 
visitor to Malaya and am fortunate in having many 
friends there, In U.S.A. I was privileged to visit the 
research stations of the large rubber manufacturers. 
I could not but be impressed by the scope and inten- 
sity of their researches and the extent of their tech- 
nological advances and achievements. Progress is not, 
however, confined to one side. The natural rubber 
producer is alive to the benefits of research which 
is conducted on a quite considerable scale in Malaya 
and with some notable success. The outstanding 
development is in the field of genetics, and replant- 
ing with high-yielding stock is being carried out on a 
large scale in Malaya. Since, in natural rubber, we 
are dealing with a tree that takes seven years to 
mature, progress cannot be so dramatic as in syn- 
thetics, the product of a manufacturing process. But 
even so, much has already been achieved and as 
larger replanted areas become tappable the cost of 
producing natural rubber will decline and it will be 
a more formidable competitor to synthetic than 
hitherto, The economics <of rubber production are 
not always clearly understood. Those who venture 
their capital in synthetic production should appre- 
ciate that there is inherent in natural rubber produc- 
tion a considerable adaptability and in the event of 
a price war the synthetic manufacturer may well be 
the greater sufferer. That, however, is an event un- 
likely to occur. The two products are now comple- 
mentary to one another, a condition which seems 
likely to continue, 
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Palms of Malaya. Sir John Hay, the chairman, 
reports to shareholders (see this page) that the 
net profit after tax is £211,643, being about 10 
per cent. lower than last year, a very satisfactory 
result. £50,103 is being provided for replanting, 
last year’s programme absorbed £85,425 whilst 
£90,000 was spent on buildings and machinery. 
There was a 334 per cent. scrip issue in March, 
1957. This year’s dividend is 16% per cent. tax 
free. The company has received a dividend of 15 
per cent. on its holding in Oil Palms of Malaya, 
which company itself is financially very strong. 
Linggi can be considered one of the best planta- 
tion investments in Malaya; the 2s. ordinary shares 
at 4s. 9d. yielding 12.2 per cent. cannot there- 
fore be considered dear. 

Monotype Corporation show a marked im- 
provement in their group trading profit from 
£452,907 to £590,510 for the year to September 
30, 1958, the reduction in turnover last year 
having been made good by increased sales over- 
seas this year. This is an important side of the 
company’s business, being responsible for about 
70 per cent. of total sales. The net profit (after tax) 
is thus better at £215,565 against £122,544, and 
£100,000 has been transferred to reserves as 
against £50,000, Last September the issued ordin- 
ary capital of the company was increased by a 
scrip issue of 1 for 3 by capitalising £500,000 of 
reserves, and on the capital thus increased to £2 
million a total dividend of 8 per cent. has been 
declared. The £1 ordinary shares are 23s. 6d. and 
return 6.7 per cent. The chairman, Brigadier Sir 
George Harvie-Watt, Bart., will be reporting to 
shareholders on April 14, when he will no doubt 
advise as to current trading conditions. The com- 
pany’s main factory is at Salfords, Surrey, and its 
subsidiary company, Pictorial Machinery Ltd., 
has a modern factory on the new estate at Craw- 
ley, Sussex. 

Mann and Overton, who have for very many 
years supplied the Austin taxicabs in London, now 
announce that after several years of research they 
are introducing a much-improved cab built and 
designed in conjunction with Austin Motors, 
several of which are now on the London streets, 
This, the chairman, Mr. William Overton, 
predicts, will be very well received. The total cost 
of developing and producing this new taxicab 
body is estimated at £135,000, of which £79,407 
has been expended to date. Net profit after tax 
was £84,102, £50,000 was transferred to general 
reserve, bringing this fund to £205,000. The com- 
pany sells a large number of its taxicabs on hire 
purchase, but very few cabs were sold during 
the last three months of the year ended October 
31, 1958, owing to the planned cessation of the 
old model; consequently it was possible to 
eliminate the bank overdraft of £78,000. The divi- 
dend, covered 2.8 times, is again 104d. plus a 
bonus of 3d. making Is. 14d. (224 per cent.) on 
the 5s. ordinary shares, which at 16s. give a useful 
yield of 7 per cent., which makes the shares worth 
retaining in spite of their recent rise. 

Anglo-French Exploration, who increased their 
issued capital last year from £900,000 to £1 mil- 
lion, now report profits (before tax) of £148,963 
for the year ended December 31, 1958. Taxation 
absorbed £79,232 and after various tax adjust- 
ments, the net profit was £81,175 against £56,527. 
It is proposed that the same dividend as last year 
of Is. 104d. per unit be paid on the increased 
capital. The company’s investments are in the 
balance sheet at or under cost, 98 per cent. of them 
being quoted. These include holdings in several 
Orange Free State and other gold mines, 
Rhodesian copper and other mineral shares and 
several oil companies. The £1 ordinary shares are- 
25s. 6d. to yield 7.2 per cent. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPGINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS 
@MODERN LANGUAGES), Pensionable post in 
the Civil Service Commission, London, for man 
or woman with good (preferably first class) 
honours degree in modern languages, wil! shortly 
become vacant by promotion. Preference for 
German, Russian or Arabic: qualifications in 
Romance languages only insufficient. University, 
school, or other teaching experience desirable; 
experience of public examining. interviewing, or 
administration an advantage. Duties include dis- 
cussion and preparation of examination papers 
from G.C.E. to Fina! Honours level: administra- 
tive work in connection with competitions; inter- 
viewing; talks tw schools. Selection by interview 
in May, 1959. Starting salary according to ex- 
perience and present salary on scale £1,110-£1,935. 
Teaching service may be aggregated with Civil 
Service for superannuation purposes. F.S.S.U. 
may count as qualifying service. Promotion pos- 
sibilities within the Commission or to administra- 
tive work.—Write Civi) Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 
tion form, quoting 4959/59, Closing date 16th 
Apri}, 1959. 

BBC requires Assistant ior Microphone Pub- 
licity ound Broadcasting) to co-ordinate and 
extend microphone publicity for BBC pro- 
grammes. This includes full responsibility for 
current microphone publicity activities such as 
Programme Parade and programme trailers. 
Ability to write for the microphone is essential, 
also a wide range of interests in the fieid of 
entertainment, music and current affairs, Some 
experience in journalism or publicity would be an 
advantage. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptiona!), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G1048 ‘Spt.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 

FOREIGN OFFICE RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT. RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. Ten posts 
(1 in Grade I, 2 in Grade Il, 7 in Grade II} 
for men or women at least 28 (Grades I or II) or 
23 (Grade Ill) on Ist April, 1959 for research 
on historical background and current develop- 
ments in foreign countries. Qualifications : nor- 
mally at least 2nd class honours degree. For some 
Posts, sound reading knowledge of Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese, or a Slavonic language 
essential. Knowledge of other languages and 
peoples desirable. London salary scales (men); 
Grade I, £1 780-£2,000; Grade Il, £1,150-£1,600; 
Grade III (£610 (23) to £675 (25 or over), rising 
tw £1,085 Write Givil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 
tion torm, quoting 4958/59. Closing date 30th 
April, 1959. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Barnsbury 
Secondary (G) Schoo}, Barnsbury Park, London, 
N.1. Headmistress required in September for 
this secondary school for about 1,100 girls. 
Burnham Group VII (based on average unit 
total of 1927 for 1956/58). Courses provided in 
nee@ework, commercial subjects, housecraft 
and craft as well as courses leading to G.C.E. 
(© and A level), Forms TS10 from and re- 
turnable to Education Officer (TS10), County 
Hall, London, S.E.1. (Candidates who have 
completed form TS10 within last year and have 
nothing to alter may complete form TSI10B.) 
Closing date 4 April. (596.) 


PRISON AND BORSTAL SERVICE. ASSIS- 
FANT GOVERNORS (MEN), At least 20 pen- 
sionable posts for men aged 21 or over on 
1/3/59, with good general education, who can fil! 
responsible positions and are genuinely interested 
in reformative work with boys and men. Salary 
(London) £800 (at 25 or under) to £950 (30 or 
over), rising to £1,100, Free accommodation or 
allowance in lieu (up to £150). Promotion pro- 
spects.—Wrrite Civil Service Commision, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
form, quoting 166/59. Ciosing date 21st April, 
1959 

THE NATIONAL HOSPITALS FOR NERVOUS 
DISEASES. Applications are invited for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT PSYCHOLOGIST 
at the Nationa! Hospital, Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, The appointment is full time. An 
Honours Degree (or equivalent qualification) in 
Psychology is essential, and post-graduate re- 
Starch experience in experimental or clinical 
Psychology would be an advantage. The appoint- 
ment is for a period of one year in the first 
instance. Salary will be in accordance with the 
Whitley Council scale. Applications, giving the 
names of two referees, to be sent to The Sec- 
retary, Ihe National Hospitals for Nervous 
Diseases, Queen Square, London, W.C.1, not 
later than 10th April, 1959. 


Read JOHN OSBORNE 


in the current issue of 
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2/- from all booksellers or 10/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 a 

















HOUSEKEEPER for professional couple, boy % 
exchange flat modernised period house; keep, 
heat; W. London.—Box bs 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcome 
both male and female office staff, TEM 6644. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FUTORING /TEACHING POST (Genera! Sub- 
jects) wanted by Aberdeen undergraduate 
(Geography), June-October, England or Scot- 
land.Box 4612. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DANILO DOLCI--Sicily’s ‘Gandhi’ Public 
Meeting, Caxton Hall, Friday, 5 April, 7.30 p.m. 
Tom Driberg, Riccardo Aragno, Gavin Maxwell, 
Chaic : Prof. Waller. Admission Free. ; 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2, PAINTINGS BY 
PHILIP SUTTON, Until April 8th. (253.) e 
HEAL’S 1959 DESIGNS EXHIBITION showing 
trends in furniture and furnishing. Catalogue 
available.-—HEAL'S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1. MUSeum 1666. 4 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : LEONELLI. 
Daily, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until April 4. 142 
New Bond Street, W.1. 

PAINTINGS, CONROY MADDOX, at the 
High Hill Bookshop, 11 Hampstead High St., 
N.W.3. Daily (except Thursday), 9.30-6. 


PERSONAL 


A BIT OF SKIRT, curried. of course, is de- 
licious with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—-from all? 
good grocers. 

AN OPEN INVITATION to add to life's en- 
joyment, Sip E) Cid Sherry. It’s a superb light 
Amontillado, full-bodied, thoroughly pieasing 
Give it to your guests, your sisters and your 
cousins_and your aunts. Watch them beam. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic, 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. — R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, LANgham 4245 


EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, al) genuine. Catalogue, — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants 


FILM AND TV, including live broadcasts: 
THE VISUAL PERSUADERS, National Film 
Theatre, May 3-May 10. Full programme from 
John Morley, Joint Council for Education 
Through Art, | Cambalt Road, S.W.15. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3, 
KNI 9906. 


HASTE TO TASTE the delights of buttered 
bread and Burgess Anchovy Paste. 


HAVE YOU SPEAKING ABILITY? I have 
coached some of our top-rank public speakers, 
and can show you also how to make the most of 
your gift. Write for details—John F. Radcliff, 
50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Humaa Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
1HE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
bechives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products, The 
Honey Farm, Aberayion, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
hure on request, 

STOP SMOKING At Once—or moncy back! 
Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH CO., 
Dept. 8.10, 23 White Hart Lane, $S.W.13. 


TERYLENE, worsted, cavalry twill, corduroy. 
Bedford trousers for ladies or gentlemen from 
39s. 11d. Made to measure. Send now for free 
patterns, measure form, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hebden Cord Co. Ltd. (Dept. SP.), Hebden 
Bridge, Yorks. Pe Sess 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings comfort 
and cheer to thousands of sufferers year after 
year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them for 
six months—and make you a LIFE MEMBER. 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, President : 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., 
D.C.V.O. 
WOODWORM eradicated permanently by ONE 
application of “WYKAMOL.” Obtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southampton Place London, W.C.1 
(HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


Continued overleaf 

















The Fight against Cancer 
must go on 


In the forefront of those working 
constantly in the fight against Cancer is 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, | 
which is under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians and the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Its work is conducted in its own modern 
laboratories at Mill Hill, London, and 
is to be further increased in new 
laboratories with the very latest type of 
equipment at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Fund is without State aid and the 
heavy cost of equipping and staffing 
the new laboratories has to be met by 
voluntary contribution. 


IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARCH 
FUND 


PATRON: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUBEN 











A modern 
Electron Microscope 


Gifts in the form of legacies, cheques, postal orders — large or 
small — will be welcomed. Please send to the Hon. Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 














AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent from 
the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is opened 
as a birthday gift. 


’ Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 

99 Gower Street, London, WCl 














BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to: — 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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FOR HOLIDAYS 


This is demonstrated in a iIcaflet summarising 
100 dillerent tours to 71 French destinations by 




















Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. -arbon.- Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, - oe sparen 2 23 diflerent travel agencies at prices beginning at 
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